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THE OPPORTUNITY AT ST. LOUIS. 


ARELY have the bankers of the United States had the opportunity 
R of performing a more notable service to the business interests of 
the country than will be presented at the convention to be held 

at St. Louis this month. 
The defects of bond-secured bank notes and of the present Sub-Treas- 


ury system are now so manifest to even casual observers that it is need- 


less to emphasize them. There can be no question among men who have 
given any serious study to the matter as to the need for reform; there is, 
however, much difference of opinion as to what shape reform shall take. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury were given authority to deposit sur- 
plus revenues in the ordinary course in banks of his own selection, in the 
chief cities of the country, receiving a moderate rate of interest and re- 
quiring no special security, the evils of the Sub-Treasury system would 
be greatly minimized if not entirely remedied. 

If the legal-tender notes were gradually converted into gold certifi- 
cates, and the banks allowed to issue notes against their general credit, 
secured by an ample gold reserve and by a safety fund, the notes being 
subject to the test of daily redemption in gold, the bank-note system 
would gradually adapt itself to the commercial needs of the country. 

There should be no difference among bankers as to the desirability of 
these reforms, whatever disagreement there may be regarding details in 
carrying them out. And the friends of currency reform ought, in the in- 
terests of that harmony which is necessary to success, to reconcile their 
views so as to present a united front when Congress assembles in De- 
cember. 

The opportunity at St. Louis is a great one. Will the bankers 
grasp it? 

1 





contained in the address of Hon. Cuartes H. Treat, Treasurer 

of the United States, delivered before the convention of the Ameri- 

can Institute of Bank Clerks, held at Atlantic City, N. J., September 7. 
It is commonly said that the national banks were established to pro- 


A N admirable historical review of the national banking system is 


vide a market for the bonds which the Government found it necessary 
to issue in prosecuting the offensive and defensive operations incident to 
the great Civil War. This statement is true enough, so far as it goes; 
but there was another reason, hardly less influential, in determining Sec- 
retary Cuase to recommend a national system of banking. This was the 
need of a better currency than that provided by the state banks in exist- 
ence at the time. Outside of New England there were but few states 
where the bank notes were kept uniform in value with specie. That the 
unsatisfactory condition of the state bank-note currency was one of the 
motives prompting Mr. Cuase to recommend the establishment of a na- 
tional system of banking is clearly shown by the following quotation 
from his report to Congress in December, 1861: 

“The value of the existing bank-note circulation depends on the laws 
of thirty-four states and the character of some sixteen hundred corpora- 
tions. It is usually furnished in greatest proportions by institutions of 
least actual capital. Circulation, commonly, is in the inverse ratio of 
solvency. Well-founded institutions, of large and solid capital, have, in 
general, comparatively little circulation; while weak corporations almost 
invariably seek to sustain themselves by obtaining from the people the 
largest possible credit in this form. Under such a system, or rather lack 
of system, great fluctuations and heavy losses in discounts and exchanges 
are inevitable; and not infrequently, through failures of the issuing in- 
stitutions, considerable portions of the circulation become suddenly worth- 
less in the hands of the people. The recent experience of several states 
in the valley of the Mississippi painfully illustrates the justice of these 
observations, and enforces by the most cogent practical arguments the 
duty of protecting commerce and industry against the recurrence of such 
disorders.” 


As is generally known, the foregoing argument was well founded. 
At the same time, it may be said, without any reflection on the exalted 
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character of Secretary Cuase, that he was, perhaps, animated quite as 


much by a desire to secure a Government monopoly in issuing currency 


as by a solicitude for the welfare of those who experienced heavy losses 
in discounts and exchanges on account of the bad bank notes. In the in- 
terests of the true faith, plausible reasons may always be adduced for 
the suppression of heresy. If, instead of destroying the bank-note func- 
tion altogether, some means had been taken to bring all the notes up to 
the New England level, the losses complained of by the Secretary would 
have been avoided; but the Government would then have found it diffi- 
cult to force upon the country the large issues of legal tenders which 
followed in quick succession after the outbreak of the war. The fact is 
that the Government had decided on monopolizing the function of is- 
suing currency, and the imperfections of the then existing state banking 
systems excused, if they did not wholly justify, such a course. It is in- 
teresting to notice that in stripping the state banks of the rights to use 
their credit in the form of circulating notes—a policy ostensibly entered 
upon under the exigencies of the time—Congress actually deprived the 
national banks also of this privilege; and it has never been restored. 

There is not much value in speeulating, at this late day, on what 
might have been if the state bank notes in 1861 had all possessed the same 
degree of safety as those of the New England and a few other banks. 
The banks of New York contended that they could have maintained 
specie payments, and thus prevented the issue of greenbacks, if Secre- 
tary Cuase had made use of the banks in making payments in the ordi- 
nary way instead of withdrawing large amounts of coin and transfer- 
ring it to the Treasury. JoHN SHERMAN, whose authority on financial 
matters was at least equal to that of Cuasz, declares in his “Recollec- 
tions” that the war could not have been carried on without resorting to 
the issue of legal-tender Treasury notes. 

The national banks did not, in fact, either as holders of bonds or as 
issuers of notes, aid the Government during the Civil War to the extent 
that is popularly supposed. The system was not authorized until Feb- 
rvary 25, 1863, nearly two years after the war began. After the act had 
been in operation nine months, only 134 national banks had been organ- 
ized. In October, 1864, when the war was nearing its end, the holdings of 
United States bonds by the national banks amounted to $108,064,000 
and the circulation to only $45,260,000. Compared to the total issues of 
bonds and greenbacks, these items constituted but a drop in the bucket. 
But from this time forward, when the national banking system had got- 
ten fully under way, it became of great service to the Government in 
marketing the bonds, providing a uniform system of currency, and what 
was of perhaps greater importance, it furnished the people with a safer 
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system of banks of discount and deposit than they had generally known 
before. As Mr. Treat well says: 

“It is deplorable that the prejudice against the national banking sys- 
tem has survived so long. Instead of being a menace to the country’s 
prosperity, it has proved one of the most potent factors of business sta- 
bility. The solvency of a circulating currency is one of the most impor- 
tant attributes of national prosperity. Born in the stress of war, bit- 
terly denounced, persistently opposed by the friends of state banks, the 
national system has more than met the expectations of its well-wishers 
and confounded the short-sightedness and narrow-mindedness of its op- 
ponents. It is, with all its minor defects, such a system of banking that, 
taken all in all, is more applicable to the needs of this country, more 
satisfactory to the plain people and the business man of affairs, than any 
system in vogue in any other country.” 

Mr. Treat also quoted from the report of HuegH McCuttocn as 
Comptroller of the Currency, showing the benefits conferred upon the 
people by the national banks in providing a bank-note circulation “as 
solvent as the nation itself, and uniform in value.” 

These encomiums are well deserved, but they do not mean that the 
national banking system is perfect. Mr. Treat, in the closing part of 
his address, referred to the demerits of the system, and proposed certain 
remedies. Before passing to the consideration of the latter, we must 
again commend Mr. Treat’s paper for its lucid and comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject under consideration. The bankers of the country— 
especially those whose careers have begun since the close of the war (as 
most of them have)—will find in it most interesting history, clear analy- 
sis and sound argument, all of which must help them to a better under- 
standing of the broader aspects of their business. 


HE first demerit to which Mr. Treat refers is, naturally enough, 
that of rigidity—the failure to respond to conditions occasioned by 
the laws of trade and commerce. “The criticism is made that the sys- 

tem affords large expansion, with no corresponding privilege for the free 
contraction of currency when it becomes redundant or unprofitable for 
the banks’ use.” It is pointed out that when the law was passed limit- 
ing to $3,000,000 the deposit of legal tenders in any one month for the 
retirement of circulation, the volume of bank currency outstanding was 
only $357,974,143, whereas it is now $561,481,045—an increase of $203,- 
506,902, or more than sixty per cent. The point is well taken that, in 
view of the large addition to the circulation, the $3,000,000 limit is no 
longer properly proportioned to the volume of notes. Mr. Treat pro- 
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poses that the retirement fund should be computed on a percentage basis, 
say ten per cent. of the volume of currency outstanding, which would 
at present give a retirement of over $56,000,000 a year. This would be 
more reasonable than the present limitation, though it is doubtful if it 
would correct redundancy at certain seasons. If the bank notes were 
issued on a proper basis, and redeemed as checks are, nobody would have 
to worry in figuring what percentage might be redeemed in any one 
month. The suggestion to remove the present limit altogether does not 
meet with Mr. Treat’s approval. He says: “I am of the opinion that the 
Government should be safeguarded against any combination of capital 
that might seek, for the purpose of depressing the markets, to raise a 
fund of $20,000,000 to $25,000,000, and send it to the Treasury, de- 
manding an immediate retirement of bank circulation to this amount.” 
It might not be unreasonable to suppose that there would be just as much 
likelihood of other “combinations of capital” that would be equally inter- 
ested in increasing circulation and that would do everything possible in 
that direction. There is, of course, some danger with a bond-secured 
circulation that if there were no limit on the amount of retirement, the 
banks might, in order to realize the profits on bonds, withdraw the notes 
so rapidly as to injure business; but this is only another illustration of 
the evils inherent in any currency not based upon the only proper foun- 
dation for a bank-note circulation—commercial credits plus coin. Argu- 
ments are presented showing a leaning toward the use of national bank 
notes as reserves. This would tend to increase the fixed volume of the 
notes and would lessen the present slight motive for redemption. But 
Mr. Treat is of the opinion that the gold supply is adequate for reserve 
purposes and concludes that “it would seem as unnecessary as it is inex- 
pedient to agitate any immediate change in the direction of using national 
bank notes as reserves.” If flexibility is to be attained, it might be just 
as well to give this proposal a final quietus. 


\ X JE come now to Mr. Treat’s main proposal for remedying the in- 
elasticity of the national bank note. Inasmuch as the Secretary 
of the Treasury has rendered great service by lending Govern- 

ment funds to the banks, taking as security therefor certain state, munici- 

pal and railway bonds, Mr. Treat asks, “Why is it not as justifiable that 

a law be enacted empowering him as legitimately, and as a rational ex- 

pansion of this privilege, to loan the credit of the Government in the 

form of national bank notes, as it is to loan the Government money under 
the name of deposits?” 
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Foreseeing that objections would be raised if the issue of “loans” 
were confined to banks depositing the securities named, Mr. Trear 
makes the suggestion that “loans” be made also to banks depositing com- 
mercial paper, guaranteed by the clearing-houses. 

To promote elasticity it is provided that any bank desiring to retire 
notes so issued should not be hampered in any way by the law governing 
the regular issue and retirement of its currency. 

In order to get at the gist of this plan it is necessary to inquire just 
what is meant by “loaning the credit of the Government.” If it is meant 
that the Government is to lend these so-called national bank notes to the 
banks, the Treasury will add to its present banking functions that of re- 
discounting for banks; but if the notes are to be issued to the banks, on 
the pledge of securities and commercial paper, there does not seem to be 
much difference between the proposed notes and those now in existence, 
except as to the manner of their security. They would differ from 
“asset currency,” as that term is commonly understood to apply to notes 
issued on the general credit of the issuing banks, no assets being specifi- 
vally set aside or pledged as security. Lending presupposes a rate of 
interest to be paid by the-borrower, and the element of time also enters 
into the transaction, Are these loans by the Government to the banks 
io be made at a fixed rate, say six per cent., or are they to be at the 
market rate of the day, or are they to be made free of interest altogether? 
These details are not given, although their importance must be conceded. 
Again, are the loans to be on time; and if so, for how long? Three 
months, six months, or a year? Or are they to be call loans, payable on 
demand? 

At present the banks have the use of Government funds without in- 
terest. If the Government deposited its surplus funds in the banks as 
an individual or firm does, without requiring special security; and if 
these deposits were made for fixed periods, there would be no sound rea- 
son why the banks should not pay a moderate interest for their use; at 
least, there would be the same justification for paying interest on Gov- 
crnment deposits as on other deposits. 

So far as concerns the surplus funds derived from taxation, no fault 
can be found with the Government for depositing them in the banks, 
thus restoring the money to the channels of circulation, where it prop- 
erly belongs. Jackson was not far wrong when he declared that the 
best place for surplus revenues was in the pockets of the people, but it 
is not always possible for Congress to provide for the collection of just 


enough money to meet public expenditures, and it is perhaps better to 
have a small balance always on the right side. But there has lately de- 
veloped an apparent tendency to keep on hand a much larger surplus 
than is demanded by any consideration of safety or convenience. This 
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unwieldy surplus is a source of continuous disturbance to the money 
market and tempts Congress into making extravagant appropriations. 
Worse still, a large part of the surplus has been borrowed for no imme- 
diate use, apparently, but to aid the money market. Such a policy is, of 
course, indefensible. If the Treasury is to continue to borrow money 
by issuing United States bonds, using the proceeds to lend to the banks, 
it would be far more economical to adopt Mr. Treat’s suggestion and 
“lend” the bank notes on the deposit of securities. 

But, after all, is it not merely a case of whipping the devil around 
the stump? If there must be a trustee to hold the collateral pledged to 
secure the notes, why should not the clearing-house—the guarantors of 
the collateral—perform that function. Furthermore, why should they 
not be incorporated, under national law, and allowed to issue the cur- 
rency under proper restrictions to insure prompt redemption? 

In speaking of the Second Bank of the United States, Knox’s His- 
tory of Banking says: 

“The old national bank was a great and powerful private monopoly, 
useful, no doubt, and safe except when it mixed jn politics. It was a 
foreign importation, and as a monopoly opposed to the genius of Ameri- 
can institutions. The Treasury itself has taken its place to a very great 
extent, in the province of receiving, keeping and disbursing the reve- 
nues. It is fast assuming the function of a bank as an exclusive issuer 
of currency, and if a law should be passed authorizing loans on the prod- 
ucts of the country, the Treasury would be in itself an almost exact copy 
of the old Bank of the United States, managed by the political party in 
power instead of by a private corporation.” 

Mr. Treat is evidently of the opinion that the Treasury, if it is to 
continue to act as a bank, should be equipped with additional banking 
functions. This position is logically sound; but we believe experience 
has shown that the best remedy for the imperfections of the sub-Treas- 
ury system and the bank-note system does not lie in this direction. The 
Treasury should have nothing to do with the money market, and nothing 
to do with bank notes, except printing them and insuring their ultimate 
safety and their convertibility into coin. In short, the only way to re- 
form the evils complained of is to “reform them altogether.” 


HERE are two sides to most questions. This observation applies 
T to the current criticisms of the practice of lending money on 
call, though it is admitted that money lent in this manner is 
largely used in speculation. Our system of redepositing reserves, and 
the further possibility that banks may at any time be called on to pay 
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out large sums of money on short notice, have led the banks to seek for 
a method of lending their funds in such a way that they would 
be subject to immediate recall at any time. This necessity of the banks 
for having a considerable volume of their funds so placed that they are 
at once available in case of emergency has given rise to the call loan 
market. That this arrangement has worked satisfactorily is well known. 
In his admirable series of papers now running in THe Bankers’ MaGa- 
zine, Mr. Georce Hague, the well-known Canadian banker, says: 
“None of the large corporations with whom the Canadian banks are in 
the habit of dealing have ever failed to respond. There has scarcely 
been an instance amongst the countless transactions in call loans when a 
delay, even for a day, has occurred in responding, and an actual loss of 
such money has scarcely ever been heard of. Thus time and experience 
have proved that for all practical purposes moneys due by bankers in 
financial centres and cash placed out on call are both available at any 
time within twenty-four hours.” 

This is the testimony of a banker of very wide experience and obser- 
vation. So long as bankers have before them the possibility of having 
to pay off a large part of their deposits on demand, they may be ex- 
pected to make loans repayable on demand. They have found out that 
the surest and safest way of doing this is to make loans from day to day 
on Stock Exchange collateral. It happens, therefore, that in making 
loans of this character the banks are not aiming to promote speculation 
so much as trying to protect their own interests in the manner they have 
found to be most efficacious. 


N the resumption of the purchase of silver bullion for manufacturing 
| subsidiary coins will be found a manifestation of the existence of the 
silver sentiment in Congress, which though sleeping is never dead. 
Another striking evidence of it is found when the annual appropriation 
comes up for transporting silver to various points, free of expense to any- 
body but the taxpayers of the United States. 

The purchase of a limited amount of silver for the purpose of sup- 
plying the great demand for subsidiary coins is perhaps not a matter of 
much importance; but in refusing to authorize the coinage of abraded 
dollars into halves, quarters and dimes, Congress showed that it is still 
“loyal to silver.” Notbody except a timid Congressman can see just 
what harm would have been done had the dollars been recoined as above 
stated. There would have been that much less full legal-tender money, 
but actually more money in the aggregate, for a dollar when turned into 
subsidiary pieces will make more than a dollar. If the policy of con- 
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verting the silver dollars into subsidiary coins had once been entered on, 
it would doubtless have been continued until ultimately all the dollars 
would thus have been so recoined, and we would have been rid of one of 
the incongruous elements in our currency ssytem. 

But, as might have been expected, in any matter relating to the im- 
provement of our monetary system, Congress deliberately took the wrong 
course. 


ONNECTICUT has an excellent system of mutual savings banks, 
C which makes it all the harder to understand why the Common 
Council of Hartford recently adopted a resolution, by a unani- 

mous vote, favoring the establishment of postal savings banks. 

When you get down to the bottom of a postal savings bank system, it 
means simply this: that the regulation of the Federal Government is to 
be substituted for that of the state. Is there any real ground for be- 
lieving that the savings of the people of Connecticut will be more care- 
fully protected by Congress than they now are by the Legislature of 
that state? Would anything be gained by transferring the supervision 
of the savings banks from Hartford to Washington? For in the end, 
the suggestion for postal savings banks amounts to nothing else than a 
change in the authority to supervise the banks and to limit their invest- 
ments. If anything is lacking at present in the Connecticut law to make 
the savings banks safe, the remedy is in the hands of the people; in fact, 
the application of the remedy is much easier than would be the case if 
an appeal had to be made to Congress. One has only to recall how deaf 
that body has been to the Comptroller’s suggestions for amending the 
administrative features of the National Banking Act to realize the truth 
of this statement. 

It is very much to be doubted whether the record for efficiency and 
safety made by the mutual savings banks of this country has ever been 
surpassed. Any suggestion for supplanting them with postal savings 
banks should be vigorously fought by every true friend of the wage 
earners. 


ANK clerks are being advised, in many banks, that they will be held 
B accountable for any losses due to irregularities of which they had 
knowledge but failed to report. Generally, when an officer is using 

the funds of a bank unlawfully; or, in less gentle phrase, stealing them, 
there is somebody in the bank, either a clerk or junior officer, who knows 
what is going on. How can there possibly be any question as to the 
duty of the person having such knowledge to make it known without 
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delay? The funds of a bank do not belong to the officers, nor even to the 
directors. Every dollar represented in a bank’s assets, while it is a going 
concern, is held in trust as security for those who have deposited their 
money with the bank. True enough, the net revenues go to the share- 
holders, but the latter have no right to appropriate any of the bank’s 
assets to their individual use until every dollar of the deposits is paid. 
Then what remains belongs to the shareholders. The capital which the 
law requires to be paid in, and the surplus which must be accumulated 
and held, are essentially trust funds for the protection of depositors. 
The duty of every officer and clerk to protect such funds from predatory 
individuals, either inside the bank or outside of it, is rather too clear 
to need argument in its support. 

The honesty and fidelity of the great majority of bank officers and 
clerks is unquestionable. Were it otherwise the vast transactions inci- 
dent to modern banking operations (which are conducted with infinitesi- 
mal losses) would be impossible. 

But there are often times when the clerk is placed in a very trying 
situation. He might not hesitate in reporting the misfeasance of an in- 
ferior or equal, but when the wrong is done by a superior officer, perhaps 
by the one in direct control of the bank, then the course to be pursued 
may not seem quite so clear. The difficulties are enhanced when it is 
seen that the managing directors themselves—as sometimes happens— 
are conniving with the officers to wreck the bank. If, in such a case, the 
clerk or junior officer stops to consult what seems to be his personal in- 
terests, he may hesitate in revealing such a situation of affairs. Never- 
theless, it is his plain duty to advise the directors whose hands are clean; 
or, if they are all involved, to warn every shareholder. No substantial 
gains, in the long run, will ever accrue to a bank clerk or officer who be- 
comes a silent partner in dishonesty and fraud. It is hardly believed, 
however, that the average clerk or officer, who is honest as a matter of 
principle, needs to be appealed to from any other standpoint. 

In encouraging their clerks to report any frauds or irregularities that 


may come under their observation, the banks are pursuing a course that 


will raise the morale of their working forces and will operate to restrain 
the criminally inclined banker from getting his hands too deep in the 
bank’s funds before being found out. 

One unfortunate thing about bank failures is that they tend to bring 
more or less suspicion and distrust down upon the heads of the un- 
offending. While the banker is bound as a matter of honor to protect 
the funds entrusted to him, he is also under obligations to guard his in- 
stitution against even the shadow of suspicion. No doubt the clerks, by 
being watchful and faithfully reporting any proved derelictions, can 
greatly aid in preventing failures like those that recently occurred at 
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Chicago and Philadelphia. In both these cases—and this is usually the 
rule—it was the superior officers who needed watching. In fact, a bank 
is rarely wrecked by its employees. 


HE Comptroller of the Currency, in his address before the recent 
convention of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, strongly 
condemned negligent and incompetent bank directors. Except in 

rare cases, such as panics, the Comptroller declared that there was no 
reasonable excuse for the failure of a bank or trust company. When a 
bank does fail, he said, it is the fault of the directors. Comparing the 
duties of directors and bank examiners, he stated that it was the duty 
of the examiner to discover fraud, and of the directors to prevent it. 

As is well known, the directors are often blamable for putting the 
contro] of the bank virtually in the hands of one man, usually the presi- 
dent; but as the Comptroller himself admitted, there is much to be said 
in favor of one man management, provided you get the right man. It 
sometimes happens that absolute control drifts into the hands of the 
wrong man, with very disastrous results, as certain recent failures amply 
witness. If the managing officer of a bank is honest and efficient, there 
would not seem to be any good reason why he should object to having his 
acts closely scrutinized by the board of directors. While it is generally 
true that the managing officer possesses greater banking capacity than his 
board of directors, his superority is not such as to place his acts beyond 
criticism. The directors of the bank constitute the body to whom the 
shareholders have delegated the management, and the directors, 
when they have chosen officers to carry on the executive work, have 
not absolved themselves of responsibility. It is the business of the di- 
rectors to see that the shareholders’ property is taken care of, and this 
duty is just as incumbent upon them when the actual executive duties are 
in the hands of the officers as it would be were the directors themselves 
the sole officers of the bank. 

In the nature of things, a wide discretion must be conferred upon 
the officers, and in many cases upon some particular officer; but the di- 
rectors are bound to see that such discretion is exercised always in the 
interests of the shareholders. 

Concerning examinations made at the instance of directors, the Comp- 
troller said: 

“The main thing for the directors is to require complete reports from 
all officers and to have them verified by directors who are not officers, and 
tc make frequent and complete examinations. -These should be made by 
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the directors independently of the officers, and when possible competent 
outside accountants should be employed to do the work thoroughly.” 

This is sound advice, but the Comptroller might have gone a step fur- 
ther. Not only should examinations be made by directors who are not 
officers, but many failures would be prevented if examinations were made 
by accountants appointed by the shareholders, making their report di- 
rectly to the latter and not to the officers or directors as such. When the 
results of bank examinations are communicated to every shareholder, we 
shall see a decided falling off in the number of bank failures. 

So long as human nature remains imperfect there will doubtless con- 
tinue to be examiners who fail to detect frauds and directors who fail to 
prevent them, but nevertheless, the Comptroller’s suggestions at Philadel- 
phia were calculated to raise the‘ standard of banking in the United 
States. Despite an occasional failure that seems to prove the contrary, 
that standard is being steadily advanced. The dishonest bank officer and 
the negligent director are not numerous. In fact, the attention bestowed 
upon bank failures is in itself an indication of their comparative rar- 
ity. There is a growing sentiment, both among bankers and the public, 
however, that the number of bank failures ought to be still further re- 
duced. It is, perhaps, not too much to hope that finally every bank de- 
positor will be made to feel as little anxiety concerning the safety of his 
deposit as the noteholder now feels about the bank note in his wallet. 


REAT BRITAIN seems to be able to do a vast amount of business 
with a comparatively small quantity of money. In an article pub- 


lished elsewhere in this issue of the Magazine, Mr. W. R. Law- 
son makes some interesting comparisons of the currencies of the United 
States and Great Britain. The latter country, he points out, carries on a 
vast trade with a volume of currency only about one-fourth as large as 
that possessed by the United States. Of course, in making a comparison 
of this kind many things must be taken into account—the foreign and 
domestic commerce, population, habits of the people, and especially the 
efficiency of the banking machinery. The domestic commerce of the 
United States is far in excess of that of Great Britain, but the difference 
in population does not afford a sufficient explanation of the wide dis- 
crepancy in the money supply of the two countries. While no fixed 
rules can be prescribed as to what amount of money is needed in any 
country, either upon the basis of business or of population, these elements 
are influential in determining the size of the monetary stock. With re- 
gard to the business, it is important to know not only how much is done, 
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but in what manner—by barter, by the use of money, or by the use of 
checks and other credit instruments. 

A country whose population is extended over an area as large as the 
United States, and where agriculture preponderates over other industries. 
may be expected to require more actual money than would be needed in a 
country like the United Kingdom, of much smaller area, and having a 
population largely engaged in manufacturing and kindred enterprises. 
It is also probable that the high development of banking in the British 
Isles has much to do with the economy effected in the use of coin and 
bank notes. While in the number of banks per inhabitant, the advantage is 
with the United States, this does not necessarily prove that the facilities 
afforded the banks here are relatively better; perhaps the reverse is true. 
In the use of clearing-house machinery London is far ahead of New 
York, having a system whereby not only local checks but country checks 
are cleared. 

Perhaps the denominations of the currency have more to do with this 
question than is commonly supposed. The Bank of England, which is 
the chief issuer of paper currency in Great Britain, emits no notes of a 
smaller denomination than £5 (about $25); the national banks issue 
about half of their circulation in denominations of five and ten dollars. 
Then there is the large volume of ones, twos and fives in silver certifi- 
cates. This splitting up of money into small denominations facilitates 
its hand-to-hand circulation, and the issue of paper makes it easier to 
carry around a considerable sum of money than would be the case were 
gold used here to the extent that it is in Great Britain. 

Aside from the manufacture, transportation and sale of commodities, 
there is in the United States tremendous activity in new constructions, 
and it may be that here is to be found a partial explanation of our appa- 
rently insatiable demand for money. Indeed, without a careful study of 
all the elements of the problem, it can hardly be predicated, upon sur- 
face indications, that the supply of money in the United States is so re- 
dundant as it seems to be. 

But, on the other hand, the same discrepancy which Mr. Lawson 
points out with respect to the monetary stocks of Great Britain and the 
United States will be found to exist—even more glaringly, all things con- 
sidered—when France is substituted for this country. France and Eng- 
land are more alike in size, population and in the degree of development 
of enterprise already attained; but France finds it necessary to use a 
much larger stock of money than Great Britain—using bank notes where 
the latter country employs checks. 

Mr. Lawson has opened up an interesting subject, and one in which 
this country is practically concerned. Despite what is regarded by com- 
petent observers ag an over supply of money, the cry for more is un- 
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abated. Were the clearing-house systems of the country perfected and 
the banks permitted to use their credit in the shape of circulating notes, 
the strain on our existing monetary stock would be greatly relieved, and 
it is probable that we should find ourselves able to get along comfortably 
with much less money than we now have. Great Britain and the United 
States occupy extreme positions, one country economizing in the employ- 
ment of money to the utmost extent and the other making a lavish use of 


both coin and paper. 


EW YORK is in the midst of a political campaign whose results 

N will be watched with intense interest all over the United States. 

On one side is a candidate who stands as the typical representative 

of discontent with the existing situation; on the other, a man who stands 

for the preservation of the existing order, but who believes in reform 
along sane and common-sense lines. 

The State of New York, it might be supposed, having within its bor- 
ders the largest and wealthiest city of the Western Hemisphere, would 
give but scant support to wild projects for reforming things over night. 
Actually, however, such support as reformers of this type may hope for 
will come from the city almost exclusively. The up-state voter, or the 
“hayseed,” as he is sometimes styled by the city politician of the oppo- 
site faith, gives but little countenance to the hazy schemes promulgated 
from time to time for making everybody rich in short order. The city 
voters, made up to a considerable extent from the foreign-born popula- 
tion, are apt to turn a more willing ear to the vendors of political and 
economic gold bricks. There is in this respect, and in others, a prepon- 
derance of evidence tending to show that the cities are the real abiding 
places of the unsophisticated and the confiding. 

We hear at this time much alarming talk about the spread of Social- 
ism. Men who read sensational newspapers, published in a few of the 
larger cities, and who listen to the wild and loose talk of rabid politicians 
and newly-fledged voters who speak the English language with a foreign 
accent, are disposed to think that great upheavals are impending in our 
political and economic system. How little such timid souls know of the 
millions of laborers on the farms and in the shops who constitute the real 
strength of the American nation! There will be found not only that in- 
tense patriotism that does not hold life at a pin’s fee when the honor and 
safety of the nation are at stake, but also that sound common-sense that 
swiftly pierces the transparent humbugs that are offered as cure-alls for 
every economic ill. They who seek to upset the existing order of things 
will, before they have any chance of success, have to convert the Ameri- 
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can farmer and workingman. The job is a big one, and success in this 
generation is practically out of the question. 

It would be short-sighted, however, to assert that there are no evils 
to be remedied. By their wanton disregard of the rights and interests 
of the public, some of the great corporations have laid the basis for the 
vociferous attacks being made upon wealth by one of the candidates for 
Governor of New York. As was well said by the “New York Sun,” 
some time ago: “At the very spring and origin of all this storm and fury 
is the conduct of the corporations themselves. The gross and criminal 
dishonesty of railroad management, in conspiracy with the manufacturing 
and shipping interests to defraud the public and to work the ruin of com- 
petitors, has precipitated the whole trouble, and has afforded a quasi 
justification for the ruthlessness with which they are now pursued.” This 
is not the opinion of a newspaper prejudiced against corporate wealth, 
but of one whose leanings have rather been supposed to incline in the 
contrary direction. It is, obviously, a fair statement of a well-recognized 
truth. Instead of flying for relief to untried schemes, like government 
ownership and public confiscation of private property, the saner course 
would appear to be to check the “gross and criminal dishonesty” com- 
plained of above. If this were done, the public would doubly gain—it 
would be relieved of the injustice which springs from such mismanage- 
ment, and at the same time rid itself of the noisy agitator and demagogue 
who thrives on corporate shortcomings. 

The campaign in progress in New York hardly represents a contest 
between political parties at all. It is a fight between the champion of 
unrest and disorder and the advocate of reasonable reform along sane, 
sound and well-tried lines. As this contest is one that must be fought out 
in other states, sooner or later, the outcome in New York will be watched 
with keen interest in every section of the Union. 


ECENT bank failures have brought forth the usual criticisms of 
our system of bank examinations. Most of the criticism hereto- 


fore has been aimed at the national bank examiners; but the trust 
company failure at Philadelphia and the state bank failure at Chicago 
show that the state examiners also occasionally do not see what is going 
on behind the scenes in a bank. “The Shareholder and Insurance Ga- 
’ of Montreal, expresses the opinion that “the bank inspection of 
the United States is a failure.” This is a severe condemnation, but 
many Americans are half inclined to take the same view. The system of 
examination in general, both national and state, is undoubtedly imper- 
fect. We are prone to look with growing favor on Government owner- 
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ship and supervision, but it may be doubted whether the present inspec- 
tion of the banks is anything like as thorough as it would be were the 
work done by inspectors in the employ of an audit company, managed 
ky private individuals. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has suggested improvements in the 
methods of appointing and compensating national bank examiners; and 
although these suggestions have been obviously in the interests of better 
banking, Congress has paid no heed to the Comptroller’s recommenda- 
tions. One of the marked defects of the present system is the inade- 
quacy of the staff of examiners. There is not enough of them to do the 
work properly, even if their qualifications were unimpeachable. This is 
true in many of the states also. 

But there is grave doubt whether anything can be done to restore 
faith in the efficacy of national and state examination of banks. This is 
greatly to be regretted, for efficient bank examination is one of the most 
powerful aids to the securing of public confidence in the banks. It is 
second only in importance to the character of the management. Evi- 
dence of the weakening of the faith of the banks in governmental exam- 
inations is also to be noted. The larger banks do not depend upon this 
kind of inspection. They either have an auditor of their own or they 
employ a qualified accountant. 

Even at best most bank examinations are largely superficial. An in- 
spection of the condition of a bank that stops with the verification of ac- 
“counts, checking up of entries and counting the cash, is good so far as it 
goes; but it fails to disclose the real condition of the bank. That is de- 
termined by the worth of its assets. Perhaps it is too much to expect 
that the examiner shall be able to tell whether a bank’s loans and invest- 
ments are good or not, but unless he can do so, the examination does not 
disclose the real condition of the bank. Of course, this is information 
that the directors can get at any time. They have such a knowledge of 
their borrowers as enables them to ascertain the exact value of the bank’s 
assets. But suppose the directors are negligent? Or, worse still, that 
they are criminal? Such cases have been all too frequent. 

It is not believed that efficient bank examination, together with com- 
parative immunity from disastrous bank failures, will ever be secured 
until examinations are made by trained expert accountants, who have been 
bankers, and who are competent to determine, either directly or indirectly, 
the exact value of every dollar of paper held by a bank, and who will 
fully and fearlessly report the results of their inspection not only to the 
officers or directors who employ them, but to every owner of shares of the 
bank. This will put a stop to the negligence of directors as well as to 
their criminal connivance with unscrupulous managing officers in the des- 
picable work of bank-wrecking. 
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RANGE banks have been organized jn several localities in Pennsyl- 
+ vania, and those now in operation seem to be meeting with suc- 
cess. These institutions have been started by farmers, who are 
the principal stockholders and largely make up the boards of directors. 
If carefully managed, they may prove of advantage to the farming 
community. Too often, however, banks of this character are liable to 
fall into the hands of men who lack the necessary banking experience to 
make them successful. It is hoped that the grange banks of Pennsyl- 
vania may have better fortune than this. 

As a rule it is better for any interest that desires greater banking 
facilities to apply to the existing banks. If these are not in a position 
to grant the necessary accommodations, it may be that the friendship of 
the special interests can be secured by offering them a block of fresh 
stock. This not only: brings new friends and patrons to the bank, but 
the sale of the additional stock puts the bank in a position to supply the 
farmers or other special interests with the banking facilities they re- 
quire, and usually with greater safety and economy than would be pos- 
sible if a new bank had been started. 

The solid interests of a community are often upheld by a union of 
all business classes in support of a few well-established banks instead 
of giving countenance to a new institution. Pennsylvania is a big state, 
however, and there may be plenty of room for the grange banks to grow 
and prosper without impairing the efficiency or the profits of the other 
banks. 


positing public funds in the banks, instead of receiving interest as 

individuals do, is rather a startling idea, but that it is true can- 
not well be questioned. Of course, since the Government compels the 
banks to insure the safety of the deposit by a pledge of United States 
bonds, it can hardly be expected that the banks will pay the premium on 
this insurance if they can shift it upon the Government. 

If the Government selected its depositories purely upon considera- 
tions of safety and convenience, there would be no occasion whatever to 
insist upon a pledge of bonds to secure public deposits. Were the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury free to exercise his discretion, he could without 
the slightest difficulty place the surplus of the Treasury in banks where 
there would be no question of safety, without any special security. And 
the banks so selected would willingly pay two per cent. interest on the 
funds so deposited. Thus, instead of virtually paying two per cent., as 
the Government now does—-since it pays the banks the interest on the 
bonds held to secure the deposits—it would receive two per cent. interest 


To the Government should virtually pay for the privilege of de- 
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on the deposits, a difference of four per cent. in favor of the Treasury. 
If in a rare case a public depository selected by the Secretary of the 
Treasury should fail, which is highly improbable, the Government would 
still gain immensely, as the interest received on deposits, together with 
that saved on bonds, would far more than offset any possible losses from 
this source. 

Our present method of handling public funds is developing so many 
patent absurdities that it cannot be continued much longer. 


HICAGO is to have a bank modelled on the Canadian plan; that is, 
oe where the president shall not be exactly the all-powerful poten- 
tate that he is in most American banks. Authority is to be cen- 
tered chiefly in the chairman of the board of directors, who will not hesi- 
tate to call the president to account, should occasion require, and who, in 
turn, is himself liable to be hauled up at any time before the board. 
Perhaps the tendency in this country has been for the president of a 
bank to feel just a little too much superiority over his board, and the ex- 
periment at Chicago, especially since it is to be made under the direction 
of so capable a banker as Davin R. Forean, will be of more than local 
interest. It is probable that if the powers of the chairman of the board 
of directors were enlarged and those of the president restricted, the pos- 
sibility of failures like those recently occurring at Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago might be much lessened. At all events, the experiment is one worth 
trying. 


( , OVERNMENT tardiness in constructing public buildings and in 


carrying out other enterprises was contrasted with the celerity 


shown by private individuals and corporations, in a recent address 

by Hon. Lestrz M. Suaw, Secretary of the Treasury. The great under- 
takings in New York city, such as the subway, the tunnel under the East 
River and Hudson River, have been prosecuted with remarkable speed 
when compared with the time taken to erect some of the public buildings. 
Many people realize that at present the Government does things badly 
whenever it seeks to enter the business field; and even the post office ser- 
vice is open to severe criticism. But the advocate of Government own- 
ership, who admits these shortcomings, believes that matters would be 
better if the Government were given more things to do. It is argued that 
the stake which every citizen has in the administration of public affairs 
would then be greater, and the present indifference on the part of the 
average citizen would give way to a lively concern in what was being done 
by public servants. Having been found unfaithful in a few things, the 
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Government is to be made ruler over many things. This reverses the 
wisdom of Sacred Writ; but, of course, the advocates of Government 
ownership and regulation of everything and everybody, having deduced 
new principles of their own, must not be asked to tie themselves down to 
ancient truths based upon wisdom and experience. 


OMPTROLLER RIDGELY, it is said, refuses to accept the dic- 
C tum of the Simplified Spelling Board as to the spelling of the 
word designating the title of his office. He contends that accord- 
ing to the United States statutes he is Comptroller of the Currency, not 
Controller, as the President and the Simplified Spelling Board would 
have him. While many of the recommendations of the Board are open 
to severe crticism, the weight of authority appears to sustain the form of 
orthography of which Mr. Rincety will have none. That the word is 
spelled a certain way in the statute creating the office is hardly sufficient 
warrant, of itself, for adhering to what many regard as an incorrect 
form; but the Comptroller is right in showing his preference, nor is it 
likely that he can be overruled by the\President. Although the Comp- 
troller of the Currency is appointed by the President, he is not, strictly 
speaking, accountable to the President, but to Congress, and makes his 
reports to that body. This was due to the policy of the founders of the 
Government in seeking to avoid putting the sword and the purse in the 
same hands. 

Doubtless the President could find a way to have his style of spelling 
adopted in the Comptroller’s office; but it is not expected that Mr. Rince- 
ty, who has been an efficient officer, will be asked to resign because he is 
a trifle old-fashioned in his ideas about spelling. 


ECRETARY SHAW’S efforts to prohibit the use of public funds 
S deposited in the banks from being used for purposes of speculation 
have a decidedly comic aspect. One can picture the Secretary 
standing on the Treasury steps and smilingly pouring out the public 
funds to the farmers, merchants, manufacturers, etc., and sternly re- 
pressing the frantic endeavors of the bulls and bears of Wall Street to 
get a few dollars of the Government’s cash. Listening intently, one might 
almost hear the thundering cheers with which the Secretary’s heroic action 
is acclaimed. And as the non-speculators probably outnumber the specu- 
lators, it is not improbable that when the votes are counted in November 
this policy of aiding “legitimate business interests” at the expense of the 
speculators will be cordially approved. The Secretary admonishes the 
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banks that if they have more money than their communities can absorb, 
it should be returned to the Treasury, “for,” says the Secretary, “it can 
be placed where it will do much good.” 

But there is another and a more serious side to the Secretary’s policy. 
It might be fair to inquire whence came the money in the Treasury. 
New York, as is well known, pays a large share of duties on imports. 
Again, the money derived from the sale of bonds came largely from the 
financial centers. As the Treasury got a large share of its cash from 
New York and other big cities, why would it not be fair to return the 
money to the points from which it was taken? 

As a matter of fact—and Secretary Suaw knows this very well— 
money will tend toward the financial centers, just as water tends to run 
down hill. The Secretary’s warning letters will stay this tendency just 
about as much as Mrs. Partington’s broom stayed the ocean’s flood. 


been that by multiplying the number of its banking offices the de- 

posits of a bank would be largely increased without correspond- 
ing augmentation of capital. There is some foundation for this objec- 
tion, but it is apparent that many banks not having branches enlarge the 
aggregate of their deposits as much as possible without adding to their 
capital equipment. If banks having branches are to be called on to 
maintain a certain proportion between deposits and capital, other banks 
will probably be compelled to comply with the same rule. In fact, some 
of the states already limit the deposit liabilities of the banks, according 
to capital. 

In New York city the Corn Exchange Bank has established a number 
of branches, under the state law permitting additional banking offices 
to be opened by banks located in that city. In 1902 the capital of this 
bank was raised from $1,400,000 to $2,000,000. At this time ten 
branches were in operation and the deposits amounted to $28,000,000. 
Since the year named eleven more branches have been opened and the 
deposits have grown to $43,000,000. On September 20, of the present 
year, the capital of the bank was again increased—this time to $3,000,- 
000—in accordance with the policy of the directors to have the capital 
keep pace with the enlarged business. 

There is no doubt that such a policy tends toward safety, though if 
carried too far it may lessen profits. The establishment of branches is 
naturally distasteful to the existing small banks, but where the capital of 
the head institution is fairly proportioned to the new business, there is 
not much difference, practically, between a branch of an existing bank 


Cy). objection urged against branch banking in New York city has 


and a new institution. 





ENGLISH AND UNITED STATES CURRENCIES COM- 
PARED. 


By W. R. LAWSON. 


HE monetary systems of Europe and America have hitherto differed 
so widely that a comparison between them seems never to have sug- 
gested itself. They moved in quite separate orbits and were regu- 

lated by different laws and principles. In practise they had very little 
to do with each other and few, if any, points of direct contact. In inter- 
national business they had to be translated into each other by exchange 
experts. The man who thought and acted in dollars could thus remain 
a monetary stranger to the man who thought and acted in sterling. 


Grow1NnG INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE WorLp’s Money MarkKETts. 


But nowadays these insular barriers which have hitherto divided the 
money markets of the world are breaking down. The money markets are 
becoming so interdependent that it is absolutely necessary to their safe 
working that they should understand each other. Especially desirable is. 
it that they should be familiar with each other’s monetary systems and 
able to compare their workings. On one vital point most of them have 
still a great deal to learn, namely, the proper functions of gold in rela- 
tion to currency, and through currency to banking. The idea which has 
taken possession of the bankers of all nations that gold reserves are the 
Alpha and Omega of their business is destined to suffer a rude shock one 
cf these days. So far is it from being true that there may often be more 
truth in the opposite theory. Ample gold reserves combined with too 
much trust in them may lead to more bad banking than defective gold 
reserves ever did. 

Of late a new kind of demand for gold has sprung up at certain 
monetary centres—New York in particular. It is no longer wanted 
merely as a safeguard for existing liabilities. Quite as often it is de- 
sired as a means of extending operations and liabilities already topheavy. 


DREAMS OF THE EXPANSIONISTS. 


Many people both in London and New York seem to dream all the 
time of elastic currencies (meaning in reality a constantly expanding cur- 
rency), elastic credit and elastic bank deposits. Give them a few million 
sovereigns or American eagles as a basis, and they will build up on it 
pyramids of paper wealth. The boldest pyramid builder may be the 
keenest buyer of gold simply because he has most need of it. 
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Go.tp Suprpty Not Atways THE CRITERION OF THE Best CurRRENCY 
System. 


Hence arises a further anomaly. It is not always the country with 
the largest gold reserves that enjoys either the best currency or the best 
banking system. England and the United Siates are a standing chal- 
lenge to each other on these points. One has the largest stock of gold 
money in the world and the other has one of the smallest. Comparing 
the two as regards past experience and present position, we may ask, 
which has on the whole done best—the country with a chronic over sup- 
ply of gold or the one with a chronic under supply? Two such opposite 
conditions must always tend to produce opposite results. Are they doing 
so? 

If money, metallic or paper, or both combined, could make a people 
happy, the Americans ought to be the envy of the world. They have the 
largest quantity as well as the greatest variety of it. The only nation 
which might presume to compare itself with them as regards plethora of 
paper is the neighboring Republic of Colombia, whose paper dollars run 
up into hundreds of millions. At the same time the United States, while 
eclipsing Colombia on “soft money,” can beat France itself on “hard 
money.” It is the one and only possessor of a three billion dollar cur- 
rency—quite a unique distinction in commercial history. 

On July 1, 1906, the stock of money in the United States was as fol- 
lows, the Treasury balances being distinguished from the money in actual 
circulation: 


STOCK OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES JULY 1, 1906. 


In Circulation. In Treasury. Total. 


Gold coin $673,327,609 $802,514,212 $1,475,841,821 

Silver dollars 77,073,327 491,177,528 568,250,885 

Subsidiary silver 111,401,668 6,596,920 117,998,588 

Gold certificates 518,092,969 “cmuboaeaes 

Silver certificates 471,964,597 

Treasury notes, 1890 7,338,598 aireake a 

United States notes 336,401,454 10,279,562 346,681,016 

National bank notes 548,883,608 12,228,752 561,112,360 
$1,322,796,974 

Less certificates outstanding. 997,396,164 


$2,744,483,830  $325,400,810  $3,069,884,640 


At the nearest available date to July 1, 1906, the circulation of the 
United Kingdom was roughly as given below. Exact figures are obtain- 
able only as to one class of it, namely, the so-called “fixed issues.” 
These are what remain of the bank-note issues existing in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland at the passing of the Bank Act of 1844. Those of the 
Bank of England are covered by Government securities, but those of the 
provincial banks were left as they had hitherto been—uncovered, 
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MONEY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
July, 1906. 
I. Fixed Issues. 
Bank of England £18,450,000 
31 English provincial banks 1,628,342 
10 Scotch banks 2,676,350 
6 Irish banks 6,351,494 


£ 29,109,186 

II. Metallic Money. 
Gold (estimated) £100,000,000 
Silver (estimated) 20,000,000 


Total metallic money £120,000,000 


Total money of all sorts £149,109,186 


We say in round numbers one hundred and fifty millions sterling— 
less than one-fourth of the stock of money which the Americans find so 
inadequate and inelastic. 


Limitep CircuLATION oF MoNEyY IN THE UNITED KiNgGpom. 


The difficulty in the United Kingdom, or at least in England, is to 
get this small supply of money into circulation. The silver circulates 
freely enough, being all needed for retail payments, but the gold accumu- 
lates in the banks and can hardly be driven out of them. So universal 
has the use of checks become that even Bank of England notes are held 
to a very small extent by the public. Assuming the total issue to be, say, 
fifty-four millions sterling, it will be distributed in the following curious 
way: 


In the Bank of England £24,000,000 
Held by other banks 18,000,000 
In the hands of the public, say 12,000,000 


£54,000,000 


The above figures are given on the authority of one of our most in- 
telligent and experienced bankers, Mr. E. H. Holden, managing director 
of the London City and Midland Bank. If correct, they prove that in 
England and Wales nearly eighty per cent. of the note issues are used 
for banking purposes and only twenty per cent. is in bona fide circulation. 
The 100 millions sterling of gold is also largely held by the banks, 
though not perhaps to the same extent as the Bank of England notes. 
The Bank itself generally has between thirty-five and forty millions of 
gold, and at a moderate computation the other banks will have half as 
much. This would make the total bank holdings of gold fully fifty mil- 
lions sterling, just one-half of the estimated total stock in the country. 
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Great Britain’s ENormMovus TrapE AND SMALL Stock or Money. 


Compared with the three billion dollar plethora of the United States, 
the British currency of today is homoeopathic to a degree. How the daily 
business of forty-two millions of people, to say nothing of nine hundred 
millions sterling per annnum of foreign trade, can be conducted on such 
a narrow metallic basis, is a puzzle. Many attempts have been made to 
explain it, but they are very short lived as a rule. While they come and 
go in rapid succession, the problem itself remains unsolved. Far from 
growing clearer, it is being more and more darkened by a multitude of 
counsellors. Instead of advancing toward simplicity it appears to be 
sinking deeper and deeper in controversial confusion. 


Gotp Suppty a BanKinNG PrRoBLEM. 


The fundamental cause of this dilemma is the fact, already pointed 
out, that the larger portion of our stock of gold is engaged in banking 
rather than in currency duty. The public hold so little of it and think 
so little about it, that so far as circulation is concerned a few millions 
here or there do not matter to them. It is the banks, and the banks alone, 
that have a real gold problem to grapple with. When bank directors 
raise an alarm about the inadequacy of our gold reserves, the public as a 
rule shrug their shoulders and reply, “That it is your affair. What have 
we to do with it?” 

It is very difficult indeed to see how the banks can get out of this 
dilemma. They have enormous deposits to protect—four hundred mil- 
lions sterling in London alone—and the law has made them reclaimable 
in gold to the last pound sterling. But there is not gold enough in the 
country to liquidate one-fourth of the amount. And that absurdly ¢len- 
der stock is further rendered by law practically defenceless against for- 
eign drains. - If it were doubled tomorrow it might be reduced again in 
a few months to its old level. 

That is one reason why London bankers hesitate to take a single step 
toward what for years past they have been declaring to be absolutely and 
even urgently necessary. They are afraid to accumulate more gold in 
what they know to be a very leaky vessel. Meanwhile they dump their 
spare cash on the Bank of England and call that their reserves. It is 
only cash reserves in the same qualified sense as the fifteen per cent. re- 
serve of a United States national bank after it has been attenuated by 
depositing a portion of it in other banks. 

The Bank of England keeps a forty to fifty per cent. reserve in its 
own notes against the daily balances of the joint-stock banks and against 
its own notes it holds as a rule about sixty per cent. of actual gold. The 
cash reserves of the joint-stock banks are thus watered down to twenty- 
five or thirty per cent. of their nominal amount. The latter averages 
fifteen per cent. of the total liabilities, so that the effective reserves are 
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barely four per cent. To illustrate this curious and important point the 
latest monthly return of the twelve principal London banks is subjoined: 


REPORT OF TWELVE OF THE PRINCIPAL LONDON BANKS. 


Liabilities Cash in SS 
on Hand of Cash 
Deposit and to 
and at Bank Deposits. 
Current 7) 
Accounts. England. July June 


£ £ p.c. p.c. 

Capital and Counties...... giniasintiids 32,881,441 5,018,142 15.3 15.2 
Lloyds 63,483,591 9,624,542 15.2 16.8 
London and County 44,413,095 6,958,155 15.7 17.4 
London City & Mid......cccccces «+. 49,805,156 7,835,436 15.7 16.8 
London and Southwestern 13,979,389 2,047,855 14.6 15.1 
London and Westminster 24,740,657 3,271,628 13.2 13.6 
London Joint Stock eoee 18,730,514 2,625,299 14.0 14.9 
National 11,331,909 1,432,270 12.6 12.6 
52,886,828 7,913,854 14.9 14.8 

OED c0inikncccsecncdacessesscese e+ 28,937,959 4,387,393 15.2 17.2 
Union of London and Smiths 36,256,120 5,780,923 15.9 16.7 
Williams Deacon 11,013,634 1,419,877 12.9 13.5 


Total July, 1906 388,460,293 58,315,374 15.0 15.9 
Total July, 1905 380,864,730 57,434,626 15.1 16.4 


NAME OF BANK. 


As usual with English banking statistics, the above return carefully 
stops short of complete information. In order to show the true situation 
of these twelve banks—the pivots on which the money market of the 
world revolves—the cash in hand should of course be distinguished from 
the balances at the Bank of England. But that would be telling the pub- 
lic too much, and the public being assured that official secrecy is good for 
it, placidly submits. It is only part of the Mumbo Jumbo which runs 
unconsciously through nearly all British commerce and finance. The 
regulation British shareholder is always more afraid of being told too 
much than too little. 


WonperFuL Economy oF THE British CurRENCY SYSTEM. 


But however great the anomalies of British currency may be, it has 
one saving grace that atones for them all. Its economy of materials, 
whether metal or paper, is little short of miraculous. In contrast with 
its excessive thrift, American prodigality of money materials seems al- 
most ludicrous. The old country still does a fair amount of business 
both at home and abroad, but it could not afford to keep a tithe of the till 
money which the Americans are always grumbling about as inadequate. 
A third or even a fourth of their fourteen hundred and seventy--five mil- 
lion dollars of gold would be perfectly intoxicating to Lombard Street. 
The Governors of the Bank of England would probably give a public 
dinner to celebrate its advent. Sir Felix Schuster might announce that 
at last London bankers could sleep in peace undisturbed by visions of 
vanishing gold reserves. 
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London bankers would rather be without the seven hundred million 
dollars of American silver and the eight hundred million dollars of 
American paper money. In fact, they would not know what to do with 
them. They would be driven crazy by the conversions and transformations 
which are always being made in these chameleon currencies. They 
would give up in despair trying to follow the transmutations of metal 
into certificates and certificates into metal, Bland dollars into common 
dollars and Sherman notes into fractional silver, United States bonds into 
national bank notes and national bank notes back again into legal money. 
The idea of a Treasury being a wholesale manufacturer and distributor 
of currency passes their comprehension entirely. 

To an average Englishman the amount of printing and reprinting 
required to keep American national bank notes going would seem in- 
credible. The redemptions and reissues certainly look rather wasteful 
even to friendly eyes. According to the Comptroller of the Currency 
nearly one-half of the total issues are redeemed and renewed annually. 
In 1904 (see table) new issues were made to the extent of 213 million 
dollars, but the outstanding amount had at the end of the year increased 
ky less than forty million dollars. The other 173 millions must conse- 
quently have been renewals. This tendency to excessive redemption and 
reissue has, it will be seen, become much more marked of late years. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK NOTES. 


New Issues in Each Year. 
Total 
New Issues. Outstanding. 
$58,813,980 $58,812,980 
146,285,475 204,625,205 
89,485,759 293,086,989 
6,165,135 300,116,958 
48,660,710 324,475,207 
136,025,195 343,176,018 
43,787,770 342,048,322 
83,040,440 314,872,978 
32,886,720 179,449,958 
57,181,040 213,491,147 
163,808,800 331,580,183 
123,100,200 359,798,400 
133,309,440 380,362,678 
187,249,260 419,496,966 
213,462,110 459,168,078 


In the sizes of their bank notes the two countries differ as widely 
from each other as in their total volumes. Bank of England notes have 
a minimum of £5, or $25, but ninety per cent. of American national 
bank notes are under that amount (see table). Of the 457 million dol- 
lars outstanding at the end of 1904, fully 400 millions were under twen- 
ty-five dollars. Three-fourths of the whole were tens and twenties. 
These proportions seem to have held good through all the history of the 
national bank notes. Of the 3,031 million dollars issued between 1864 
and 1904, inclusive, 2,603 millions were under twenty-five dollars. Re- 
demptions reached the amazing aggregate of 2,574 million dollars. The 
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Americans have not only “got money to burn.” but in connection with 
their national bank notes they have done a large amount of literal burn- 
ing.* Other nations can only envy their ability to waste so royally. 
The following summary of sixty years’ issues and redemptions is one of 
the most instructive records in American finance: 


NATIONAL BANK NOTES, 1864-1904. 


Denominations. Issued. Redeemed. Outstanding. 
$23,169,677 $22,824,750 $344,927 

15,495,038 15,324,872 165,166 

902,281,700 840,173,595 62,108,195 

1,009,278,600 815,500,950 193,777,650 

Twenties 652,608,530 506,857, 140 145,751,440 
Fifties 152,628,659 134,915,750 17,712,900 
One Hundreds 256,718,700 219,528,400 37,190,300 
Five Hundreds 11,947,000 11,853,500 92,500 
One Thousands 7,379,000 7,355,000 24,000 


$3,031,506, 945 $2,574,338, 867 $457,168,078 


CoMPARATIVE GROWTH OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN CURRENCY. 


The British and American currencies offer sharp contrasts at almost 
every turn. The striking difference in their volume is only the first of a 
long series. One still more striking is to be seen in their respective 
rates of growth. The British currency grows so slowly that it can hardly 
be said to move at all. Two or three years’ increase of the United States 
currency would make an ample supply for the United Kingdom. Since 
1902 it has gained nearly 500 million dollars, the greater part of it in 
gold. In May, 1902, the stock of gold in the United States was 940 
million dollars, and now it is close on fifteen hundred millions! 

In order to get an adequate idea of the rapidity with which new 
money is manufactured in the United States we must go back to the re- 
sumption of specie payments in 1879. The Americans then started their 
new hard-dollar regime with an aggregate circulation of 809 million dol- 
lars, little more than a fourth of what they now possess. The Bland 
law, which was to prove a pitfall for the gold standard, had just come 
into operation. Under this and other pneumatic influences the volume of 
money doubled itself in fourteen years, the aggregate reported in May, 
1903, having been 1,596 million dollars. 

The repeal of the silver purchasing clause of the Sherman law 
checked the progress of inflation for a year or two, and in May, 1896, 
the aggregate had receded to 1,52114 million dollars. At this point 
cheap money resumed its sway and between 1896 and 1902 the aggregate 
circulation increased fifty per cent, namely, to 2,260 million dollars. In 
one sense this is the most puzzling period in the history of American 
currency. Not only does it show marked inflation, but the inflation is 
of a different kind to anything previously experienced. There were no 


* As a matter of fact National bank notes are destroyed by maceration, not 
by burning.—Editor Bankers’ Magazine. 
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artificial and exceptional causes for it as the Bland and Sherman laws 
had been in the period from 1879 to 1893. . It was automatic and to a 
slight extent stimulated by legislation. For that reason it is the more 
notable. 

Though the Bland-Sherman period (1878-1893) was the most stir- 
ring in the history of American currency, it was not, as most of its 
critics now assume, altogether bad. If it corrupted the money of the 
country, it did not inflict on it some of the injuries it has since had to 
endure. Strange as it may seem, that period produced less inflation than 
has occurred since under the egis of the gold standard reformers. In 
the decade which ended with 1895 the volume of currency was much 
more steady than in the one which immediately succeeded it. Its range 
during these ten excited years was only from 1,370 million dollars to 
1,675 millions. 

In 1895-6 there was an actual decrease of currency—one of the very 
few in recent history. Under stress of bad trade and contracting indus- 
try the volume of money declined from 1,606 million dollars to 1,521 
millions. But from this point onward the rise was continuous and 
usually at an accelerating rate. The year 1896-’97 saw an increase of 
118 million dollars, which was followed up in 1897-’98 with 180 mil- 
lions, in 1898-99 with 115 millions, in 1899-1900 with 119 millions, in 
1900-’01 with 110 millions, and in 1901-’02 with over 90 millions. The 


average for the six years was 120 million dollars, or 24 millions sterling! 


Tue INcREASE IN THE AMERICAN CuRRENCY. 


Why should there be such a notable and persistent tendency on the 
part of the American people to accumulate money, both paper and metal? 
Can it be because of something in their economic conditions, or in their 
industrial habits, or in their fiscal system, or in their banking methods, 
or in popular sentiment, which produces such a tendency? In the sec- 
ond place, is this a sound and healthy tendency to be encouraged, or an 
unsound and dangerous tendency to be guarded against? Prima facie 
the mere accumulation of money, however good in itself, cannot be a 
national benefit. The gold and silver so accumulated are so much capital 
locked up. They cost money to buy and it must be withdrawn or at least 
withheld from more profitable employments. 

If only one-half of the 2,160 million dollars of gold and silver money 
in stock could be dispensed with, there would at three per cent. interest 
be an annual saving of sixty-five million dollars. In fact, there is much 
greater margin for economy in reducing the present unwieldy hoards of 
gold and silver than in cancelling the much-abused but useful green- 
backs. The greenbacks have at least this excuse, that they do not in- 
crease and cannot possibly increase without fresh legal authority, which 
is not likely to be granted. But the gold and silver, especially the gold, 
increase all the time. There is no conceivable limit to the growth of the 
gold accumulation. It may pour in as fast as it likes—from Colorado, 
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Montana, Alaska and the Yukon—and it will receive special welcome. 
Immediately on its arrival it is monetized and added to the national stock 
of money, whether needed or not. 

One day the Americans may have to ask themselves, why they hoard 
such enormous quantities of the precious metals? Is there positive need 
for it, or is there positive benefit derived from it? On the contrary, may 
there not be future dangers lurking in it? Granted, all other commer- 
cial states do the same or try to do it. All of them scramble for gold 
and are glad to secure the last ounce of it. If the laws and principles 
of currency operate differently in the United States to what they do 
elsewhere, that is not the fault of the Americans. Some persons may 
think that it is their advantage. In any case it is a curious puzzle why 
money of every kind, paper and metallic, should in the United States be 
so much more than usually self-multiplying. In Great Britain similar 
forces produce much smaller and more uniform results. In the past ten 
years, during which the American circulation as a whole has doubled it- 
self, our own currency has remained virtually stationary. Its fluctua- 
tions have been so slight as to escape notice, unless when special search 
is made for them. 

The comparative volumes of the two currencies, British and Ameri- 
can, are irreconcilable on any theory of the relative amounts of work 
they have to do. The only ground on which the Americans might claim 
a larger circulation than ours is that they number eighty millions against 
our forty-two millions. In every other respect the advantage is with us. 
Our foreign trade as a whole, that is imports and exports combined, is 
still forty per cent. larger than theirs. One year they capped us in 
exports by a few million pounds, but since then the tables have been once 
more turned. Our share of international banking and exchange is still 
much greater than theirs. At present we are having to finance them as 
well as our ordinary foreign customers. And how we contrive to do it 
all on a stock of gold and silver not exceeding 120 millions sterling, if so 
much, is as profound a mystery as the need the Americans have for their 
2,100 million dollars or 420 millions sterling of the same metals. What 
is there in the industrial situation of the United Kingdom that enables it 
to get along with little more than a fourth of the metallic money owned by 
the United States? And why should the over-moneyed country seem to 
be on a more solid and secure basis than the other? At all events, much 
more apprehension may be heard in financial circles about the immediate 
future of the nation with the 420 millions sterling of metallic money 
ihan about that of the nation with only 120 millions sterling. 

The more one studies it the more wonderful a paradox it seems that 
120 millions sterling of metallic money should be doing a great deal more 
monetary work on the English side of the Atlantic than 420 millions 
sterling can do on the American side. Moreover, the 120 millions is an 
extreme estimate. The actual amount may be considerably less. We 
know for certain that the Bank of England generally holds between 
thirty-five and forty millions sterling of gold and that the banks of issue 
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in Scotland and Ireland have agggregate holdings of from nine and one- 
half to ten millions, say fifty millions in all. Estimate for till money of 
non-issuing banks and for private circulation another fifty millions, and 
we shall not be far from the total stock of gold in the United Kingdom. 
Our silver circulation has been variously estimated at from twenty to 
twenty-five millions sterling, but being all token coinage it costs the 
nation nothing. On the contrary, a handsome profit is derived from new 
coinage. 

Somewhere between 120 and 130 millions sterling may be the limit of 
our metallic money, as compared with the American 420 millions ster- 
ling. The only reason that can be suggested for the smaller supply 
doing more work than the larger one is that it is less diverted from its 
proper duty. It is also less subject to hoarding. Gold and silver stowed 
away in vaults may really prove as useless to mankind as if they had 
been left underground. The same law that governs paper issues ap- 
pears in a more roundabout way to control the monetary value of the 
precious metals. It renders mere quantity of much less importance than 
quality and adaptability to the monetary service required. 


DisPROPORTION OF THE Paper CurRRENCIES OF THE Two CouNTRIES. 


If we include paper money in our comparison, the contrast between 
the British and American currencies will be greatly accentuated. The 
fixed or fiduciary issues of Great Britain and Ireland are under thirty 
millions sterling, of which about twenty millions is in England and the 
other nine millions in Scotland and Ireland. The actual note circulation 
at the same date was over forty-four millions, but fifteen millions of it 
was covered by gold and ranks properly as gold certificates. Against this 
modest twenty-nine millions sterling of uncovered note issues the Ameri- 
cans had on July 1, last, 800 million dollars or 160 millions sterling. 
Again, we may ask, why this remarkable discrepancy? Either our note 
issues must be too small or those of the United States must be too large. 
If not, there must be some special reasons for their magnitude as well as 
for their continuous growth. 

One of the many capable economists who now abound in the United 
States might turn his attention to this anomaly and endeavor to find out 
why such a disproportionate amount of legal money is required by the 
Americans. There is a mystery about it worth an effort to solve. The 
large stock of gold may be partially accounted for by the native output, 
which has of late averaged 80 million dollars per annum. The silver is 
an evil legacy from the Bland regime, but why such accumulations of 
paper money? The popular reason, I believe, is that the people prefer 
paper money. An American with a “wad of five or ten-dollar bills” is 
fit to go anywhere and do anything in the way of business. With an equal 
amount in “‘cart-wheel dollars” he would have to be carried about like a 
wealthy Chinaman. 
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Another American anomaly is the complete absence of sympathy or 
correspondence between the commercial and the currency movements of 
the precious metals. The balance of imports and exports, whether favor- 
able or the reverse, has little effect on the metallic circulation. If it shows 
anywhere at all it is in the metallic stock held by the Treasury. In the 
year 1901 there was an excess of gold imports to the amount of 13 million 
dollars; in 1900 the exports were 314 millions in excess of the imports. 
In 1898 and 1899 the balance was on the import side to the extent of 105 
million dollars, and 5144 millions respectively. Taking the former 
years together the net gain in gold from abroad was 166 million dollars 
and the domestic production of the same period aggregated 272 million 
dollars; total gain, home and foreign, 438 million dollars. Nevertheless 
at the end of the four years the value of the gold coin and certificates in 
circulation was only 182 million dollars more than it had been at the be- 
ginning. The stock in the Treasury had however increased another 
eighty million dollars—together 262 millions. There remained un- 
accounted for a sum of 196 millions, or 40 per cent. of the total value 
of the gold imported and produced at home. 

In silver the commercial movement is equally at variance with the 
currency movement. In the four years 1898-1901 the native produc- 
tion was 221 million ounces, with a coining value of 285 million dollars. 
The exports and imports of the same four years would almost balance 
each other if we include silver imported in ore. The whole of the native 
production (285 million dollars) has therefore to be traced either into 
circulation or into commercial use. But the total addition between 1898 
and 1901 to the coined silver bullion was only sixty million dollars and 
to the fractional silver nearly fourteen million dollars—together seventy- 
four million dollars. Consequently, there remained unaccounted for 211 
million dollars. 

The international movements of gold and silver interest the United 
States less for their own sakes than as a means of exploiting the inter- 
national money market. To a country which has for the past forty years 
produced at home an annual average of nearly fifty million dollars of 
gold and over fifty-seven million dollars of silver, it must matter little 
if the balance of the foreign trade in the precious metals be a few million 
dollars more or less in a given year. The worst balance it can have will 
do it little permanent harm and the best will do it equally little perma- 
rent good. 

We come now to the final and crowning paradox in this series of con- 
trasts between a new currency system and an old one. The new one, 
which so far as its stock of money is concerned ought to be much the 
stonger of the two, draws most frequently and systematically on the 
foreign money markets. The “finance bills” of New York seldom draw 
a dollar from the huge hoards of gold in the Treasury and the domestic 
banks. They rather take advantage of the vanity of Lombard Street 
whose motto is that it has always money to lend at a price. 

Lonpon. 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 
COMMERCE.* 


BANK RESERVES. 


RaTIONALE oF CasH Reserves—How Mucu—Or Wuat CuHaracter— 
CanapiAN LeGat TENDER—PRoOpPORTION To BE Kept By BaNnxKs— 
Otuer Forms or Reserves—Bank BaLances—Ca.tt Loans—Con- 
DITIONS As TO Botu. 


T has been pointed out that the first idea of one who has commenced 
the business of taking care of other people’s money, and has engaged 
to repay it on demand, will be to keep the whole of it in his safe; 

and a humorous example of this feeling has been given in the address of 
the president of a newly-organized bank in the United States. There 
would, indeed, be some justification for this course; for how, such a 
banker might say, can I possibly tell when these people will want their 
money, or how much they will want, if they need any at all. Until, then, 
he had arrived by experience at what may be called a law of average, 
as to the demands of his customers (as a whole) from time to time, he 
would, if prudent, keep the larger part of the money deposited with him 
within reach. But as time went on such a banker would arrive at this 
general average, and after providing for this, and also for unforeseen 
emergencies, would feel himself safe in using the balance of his deposi- 
tor’s funds in transactions yielding interest. 

Through such a process as this the whole business of banking has 
passed, until in the evolution of events general rules and priniciples have 
been arrived at; applicable, some to one condition of things and some to 
another. For conditions differ in different countries and also at differ- 
ent times. It is universally conceded, for example, that in the case of 
the Bank of England a larger percentage of actual money reserve is 
needful than is the case with an ordinary bank; and for this reason, that 
the Bank of England is the depository of the spare money of all the 
banks in the Kingdom. In the balance-sheets of all London banks will 
be found the significant item, cash on hand, and in the Bank of England. 
They all keep large amounts of money in the great central institution, 
not that they get any interest for it, for they do not, but for the sake of 
convenience, and partly, also, for safety. 

But these London banks are themselves custodians of the spare funds 
of the banks of the interior, all of whom keep accounts with a London 
bank, and usually have large amounts of their reserve money lodged with 
them. It thus has come about, by a gradual evolutionary process, that 
much of the reserve money of the whole Kingdom is in the shape of bal- 


* Continued from September number, page 424. 
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ances due by the Bank of England; a fact which at once suggests that 
the great national institution should keep a far larger proportion of such 
balances in actual gold in its vaults than would be necessary if its de- 
positors were wholly mercantile. 

But at this point another consideration arises, viz., of what should 
this actual money consist? The answer to this question involves: another, 
viz., what is considered to be actual money; that is, what are all persons 
bound to receive as such according to the law of England or of any other 
country? Within the Bank of England itself the only money which it 
can tender in response to a demand is corp coin. This is the only 
LEGAL TENDER for the Bank. But the law of England has provided that 
the notes of the Bank of England are themselves legal tender every- 
where except at the counter of the Bank itself. These notes are simply 
the promises of the corporation to pay a given number of pounds on de- 
mand; but it would obviously be absurd for the Bank to be able, legally, 
to pay its own promises with its own promises. This would make them 
irredeemable, in which case they would infallibly go to a discount. The 
Bank must perforce pay in gold, if payment is demanded. Gold, of 
course, is legal tender if any other bank or person chooses to tender it. 
Silver coins are recognized as legal tender also, but only to the extent of 
two pounds—an amount evidently fixed as the sum an individual can 
carry about with him, or wherewith a laborer’s wages can be paid, or small 
change made. It is, however, entirely unsuitable for the larger purposes 
of trade and commerce. 

Gold, therefore, is the final legal money of England (but Bank of 
England notes are not legal tender in Scotland), and as the Bank of 
England is the only place where no other money will answer lawful de- 
mands, this Bank is the great reservoir of gold for the country. Every 
other bank in the Kingdom can keep its available reserve in Bank of 
England notes, and with them discharge all lawful obligations. But as 
no bank notes in England are less than five pounds, a large amount of 
gold coin must necessarily be kept for the requirements of business. 

It has come, therefore, to be universally understood that the percent- 
age of the reserve of the Bank shall be on a far higher scale than is con- 
sidered necessary for an ordinary institution. It generally ranges from 
forty to fifty per cent. of the Bank’s liabilities, and is watched by the 
whole financial world with as much care, and sometimes with as much 
anxiety, as the weather is by a farmer or a navigator. 

For ordinary banks it has come to be recognized, as the result of wide 
experience, that a cash reserve of about twenty-five per cent. of liabilities 
is sufficient for ordinary purposes; with the proviso, however, that a sort 
of secondary reserve shall be held for emergencies in the shape of in- 
vestments. The latter is fully of treated later on. The proportion of 
twenty-five per cent. has been adopted in the banking law of the United 
States as the standard to which all the national banks located in “central 
reserve cities” and “reserve cities” must conform. That amount of avail- 
able reserve they are bound to keep. But the banks of Canada, though 

3 
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fully recognizing this percentage as a reasonable one, have always de- 
clined to have it made compulsory, for reasons set forth in other chapters. 


CHARACTER OF THE RESERVE. 


Assuming, then, that this amount may be reasonable for a bank to 
keep, the question may fairly be raised as to the precise shape in which 
such a reserve should be held. This brings us to the question of what is 
legal-tender money in Canada? 

It is to the credit of Canadian financiers and bankers that they have 
always maintained that gold is the only proper basis for a monetary 
system, refusing to be drawn away by the plausible arguments, at one 
time so general in the United States, in favor of a double standard. And 
whatever may have been the case in the early days of settlement, it is 
ertain that for more than sixty years past the single standard of gold as 
legal tender has been resolutely maintained. The only time when specie 
payments were ever suspended in any of the British Provinces was when 
the country was in a state of civil war. This was in 1837. 

But about forty years ago—or immediately after Confederation—a 
strenuous attempt was made to introduce a Government currency which 
would operate somewhat as that of the Bank of England does in Eng- 
land. These Government notes were to be legal tender, except at the 
Government Treasury. There they were to be redeemable, on demand, 
in gold. Under this measure it was intended to abolish bank-note cir- 
culation altogether. The majority of the banks, however, strenuously 
resisted this; and after a controversy extending over several sessions of 
Parliament, a compromise was finally agreed to, by the terms of which 
the banks retained the right to issue notes to the extent of their capital. 
An act was passed authorizing the issue of Government notes, but only 
of small denominations, for general circulation; and also of notes of large 
denominations for use between banks in settlement of claims against each 
other. Both alike were to be redeemable in gold. The final basis, there- 
fore, in the country was still to be gold. 

In connection with this an important clause was introduced into the 
Banking Act, which ensured that the banks, at all times, should hold 
large amounts of these Government notes. The clause was this, that 
whatever amount each bank might hold from time to time, as a cash re- 
serve, at least forty per cent. thereof should consist of Government notes. 
Being then under obligation to hold such large amounts, it became a mat- 
ter of vital importance to the banks that this currency should never fail 
to be redeemable in gold on demand. When, therefore, the Dominion 
Note Act was passed, the bankers of the day, in conference with the 
Government, pressed strenuously for a broad foundation of actual gold, 
to be always available in the Treasury, and that Government bonds, duly 
authorized by Parliament, should be held for the balance. These ideas 
were acquiesced in by the Government, and on this foundation the legal- 
tender notes of Canada have ever since rested. It is important to note 
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that there has never been an occasion in which the Treasury failed to 
respond instantly to any demand for gold made upon it.* 

Thus, then, we arrive at the mode in which the banks of Canada deal 
with their cash reserve. All their instincts as bankers and all the tradi- 
tions that influence them, would lead them to keep their cash reserves 
wholly in gold coin, and to make their clearing-house settlements in that 
medium. This they actually did until the Dominion Note Act was passed. 
But as the law of their organization binds them to keep at least forty 
per cent. in Government notes, and this under heavy penalties, they do, 
as a matter of fact, keep more. How much more is left to their own 
discretion and convenience. Notes of large denominations are, of course, 
much more convenient to handle than the bags of gold they were formerly 
accustomed to carry about. And being well convinced that these notes 
are perfectly safe, long experience having proved that gold can be had 
for them whenever wanted, the banks have settled down into a general 
practice of keeping much larger amounts of such notes than they are 
bound to do. 

There are, however, two drawbacks. It is much easier to steal and 
to hide such notes than it is to steal gold. Gold is so heavy that it is 
practically impossible for a thief to carry it away. A theft of bags of 
gold has never occurred in the experience of banks of Canada, although 
it has been known that bars of specie have been stolen in transmission 
across the Atlantic and the Continent. The second drawback arises from 
the fact that all engraved notes can be imitated and forged; a very prac- 
tical danger, as experience has proved. In view of both these possibili- 
ties, the Government, after consultation with the officers of banks, have 
adopted special precautions in the matter, making jt almost impossible 
for the large notes to be used in any way except between banks, and thus 
practically useless to a thief or embezzler. As to the smaller ones, as 
none can be issued above four dollars, it is not worth while to attempt to 
counterfeit them. 

The banks, it will be observed, under this system are under no obliga- 
tion to keep gold at all. Every demand made upon them can be satis- 
fied with legal-tender notes. But as a matter of fact all the banks do 
keep a portion of their cash in gold, as may be seen by the returns made 
to the Government. There has never been an issue of these returns in 
which any bank reported that it carried no gold. Now, for this course 
there have been several reasons. The first is that they are sometimes 


*The basis, it will be perceived, is analogous to that of the Bank of England. 
That Bank is popularly supposed to hold actual coin against every note passing 
over the counter cf its issue department. But this is a fallacy. The Bank is au- 
thorized to issue notes against the large amount of Government bonds which rep- 
resent its own capital. Thus, Bank of England notes, like those of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, rest partly upon a strictly-defined amount: of Government 
bonds, and partly upon gold, It should be noted further, that the Dominion Note 
Act strictly limits the amount of notes that may be issued against Government 
securities, and ordains that for anv excess beyond this amount dollar for dollar 
shall be held in actual gold coin. 
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asked for gold by customers who are travelling, or who have a use for 
gold, at times, in the transaction of business. These demands, however, 
are always very slight. Another reason for keeping gold is that in cer- 
tain conditions of exchange with Great Britain and also with the United 
States it is the most profitable medium of remittance. This, however, 
does not, as a rule call for what may be called large amounts, that is, in 
proportion to the total reserves of the bank. 

A third is, that long and traditional habits with Canadian bankers 
have led them to value gold as the final foundation of all their transac- 
tions, and to keep as much of it as they can with convenience and under 
compliance with the law. It may be truthfully said, that in spite of the 
great convenience of legal-tender notes in practice, there is not a Cana- 
dian banker but would feel more satisfaction in carrying gold in his 
vaults to represent the whole of the cash reserve. Another reason (rather 
a remote one in practice) why the banks keep a certain supply of gold is, 
that on the rare occasions that a “run” takes place on any of them, nothing 
will satisfy demands as effectually as gold. Indeed, it has been known 
more than once, in the experience of both sides of the Atlantic, that the 
mere piling up of gold on the counter in sight of all and sundry who 
came, has been sufficient to stop a “run” altogether. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars is the merest fraction of the reserve of most of our banks, but fifty 
thousand dollars in gold coins, piled up on the counter in front of a pay- 
ing teller will generally satisfy all but the most nervous applicants. 
When the people see so much gold they are ashamed to ask for it. 

But now, granting that the cash reserves of the bank must, of neces- 
sity, consist partly of legal-tender notes, and assuming that twenty-five 
per cent. of liabilities may be considered a normal amount, why should 
not a bank keep the whole of this percentage in Government notes and 
gold? That none of the Canadian banks do this is known to all who 
examine their statements to the Government. On the other hand it is 
equally well known that the sum total of what the banks call their avail- 
able reserves is, as a rule, far beyond the twenty-five per cent., and is 
more frequently as much as fifty per cent. 

A critic, however, may say, that as the liabilities of the bank are all 
payable in legal tender or gold, why not keep this twenty-five per cent. 
at any rate in this solid shape? Demands are daily made on the banks 
by other banks, and it is certain such demands cannot be satisfied by ten- 
der of balances due from banks abroad or by call loans. Why then not 
keep in the vault the kind of material which can be used on the spot? 
This is a very reasonable question, to which every banker is bound to 
give reasonable consideration, with a view to satisfying not only himself 
but the banking community and the public generally. For, in any 
country, none are so much interested as bankers in the stability of banks 
as a whole. But this is more particularly the case in Canada, where, 
under the operation of the “redemption fund,” all the banks are practi- 
cally guarantors of each other’s notes. No persons watch the returns of 
the reserves of the banks with so much care as bankers do. But with far 
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more care do prudent bankers watch the fluctuations in their own re- 
serves. The amount and the percentage of his available resources is a 
matter of daily consideration and examination by every banker. And 
just as the amount of the reserves is so considered, so is their character. 
If any banker had concluded, as the fruit of reasoning and experience, 
that it was necessary to keep the whole percentage of his reserves in gold 
and Government notes, he would undoubtedly do it. But practical ex- 
perience—and that extended over a long period and through varied cir- 
cumstances—-has convinced most bankers that the requirements of safety 
can be fully met by keeping considerable sums deposited, at credit, with 
banking agents, in one or more great financial centres. Thus it is, as 
has been observed, that English country bankers keep so much of their 
cash in the hands of their London agents, while these agents, in their 
turn, keep a large part of their cash in the vaults of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The same principle obtains in the requirements of the United 
States banking law, which, rigid as they are, as to the total amount, allow 
considerable portions of such reserves to be deposited with banks in large 
centres. 

Now, in considering the application of this general principle to Cana- 
dian banks, let it be noticed that the requirements of their business call 
for them all to have accounts with bankers in at least two financial cen- 
tres—New York and London; and in some cases with Boston also. With- 
out such arrangements they could not meet the requirements of their cus- 
tomers, nor make the collections required in the course of business. The 
trade between Canada and the United States is, as we all know, of im- 
mense magnitude; but jit is not so well understood that this immense trade 
is all represented by banking transactions of equal magnitude. Now, 
New York is the financial centre of the American Continent, and all these 
transactions finally centre there. Money flows to New York and flows 
out from New York in large sums (only a small part, however, in actual 
coin), according as the exigencies of commerce arise. Canada is in- 
cluded within the area of these operations, and the Canadian banks, in 
furtherance of them, must of necessity keep large supplies of money in 
New York at immediate call. These balances with banks in New York 
as a financial centre correspond with the balances kept by provincial and 
Scotch banks in London. And experience has demonstrated that the 
money a Canadian banker has with his banking agent in New York is 
almost as available as if he had locked it up in his safe. He can make 
it available in the intercourse of banks by drafts, for which he can obtain 
legal tenders on the spot, if he needs them. It has thus come about that 
bankers in Canada have come to regard cash to their credit jn a New 
York bank as a part of their cash reserves. 


UtiLizaTION oF SPARE Funps. 


There are, however, other considerations connected with this matter. 
Whilst the first instinct of every banker is to keep himself safe, under all 
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circumstances, it is equally his instinct to endeavor to make as much profit 
as he can out of the funds at his daily command. This has long led to 
the consideration whether spare funds cannot be so employed as to yield 
some interest, and yet be absolutely safe and at command when wanted. 
It is obviously only in great financial centres, where vast masses of money 
are constantly to be found, that such operations could be devised; accord- 
ingly, it is only in London and New York where they are developed to 
any large extent. They are found indeed, but only to a limited degree, in 
smaller financial centres. Now, in London, for one or two generations 
back, the balance-sheet of every bank has contained amongst its assets this 
significant item, loans at call, the significance being that this item was 
invariably included as a part of the cash reserve of the bank and not 
amongst its loans or investments. Cash on hand, in Bank of England or 
at call; this form, slightly varied as it may be, but the same in substance, 
has appeared in every London bank statement for fifty years. And the 
fact that it has so continued and is in full force to this day, is proof that 
it has worked satisfactorily. 

The same conditions that have prevailed in London have also arisen, 
and had influence in New York. Money can be loaned there with a large 
margin of security and with an assurance of being returned on demand, 
to a class of borrowers of high standing. It has been so for a sufficiently 
long term of years to enable the system to be tested. And as it has 
yielded similar satisfactory results, the banks have steadily followed the 
course purused in London and placed money out on call, repayable on 
demand, with a large margin of security, taking for it whatever rate may 
be current at the time. And long experience, in every variety of circum- 
stances, even in sharp crises, has proved to bankers that they can do this 
with assurance of receiving it when wanted. The bankers of Canada 
well know the importance of having their ordinary reserves at absolute 
command; and if at any time any events had transpired which cast a 
shade of uncertainty over this fundamental requirement, it would have 
been discontinued beyond doubt.t 

Much that has been observed with regard to placing spare money 
und keeping part of a banker’s cash reserves in New York applies equally 
to London. The whole trade between Canada and Great Britain gives 
rise to banking transactions in the shape of sterling bills of exchange or 
transfers of money by cable. Indeed, if the amount of such bills passing 


+There are, however, call loans put out in smaller centres of finance than New 
York or London. In fact, wherever there is a stock exchange, of sufficient magni- 
tude to give rise to large daily transactions, there is the opportunity of placing 
out money strictly at call, on the security of stocks and bonds. But bankers are 
well aware of the difference between such small centres and those of centinental ° 
or world-wide magnitude like New York or London. This difference is not so 
much in the safety of the loans as in the certainty of repayment of large amounts 
immediately on call. It has consequently been the practice, especially by the 
larger banks, to place a limit on the amount of money they loan at call in smaller 
centres, reserving the larger operations for New York or London. But as to safety, 
there is as much of this in the smaller centres as the larger. 
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through the hands of the bankers that have to do with them could be as- 
certained, it would be found to afford a very fair idea of the trade be- 
tween Canada and the mother country. All these transactions finally 
centre in London. It is a matter of necessity, therefore, with all Cana- 
dian banks to keep an account with a bank jn London, and to have money 
at command there. With the majority of the banks, balances with their 
bankers comprise the whole of the arrangements they have in that centre. 
But several of the larger ones have an office of their own in London and 
can, if desirable, place money on call there as they do in New York.{ 

Thus balances and items are created, which appear in bank state- 
ments either as balances due, from banks in Great Britain, or call loans 
put out on that market. 

We thus arrive at the three modes in which a banker’s cash reserve 
may be held: First, in gold or legal-tender notes, in his own possession; 
second, cash balances due on demand from other banks, generally in New 
York and London, but sometimes in smaller centres; third, cash, payable 
on demand—or it may be at one or two days’ notice—loaned to stock 
brokers with stocks or bonds as security, and a margin. 

It is the last two items that give rise to criticism, and the criticism 
is, either that the banker from whom money is due may become embar- 
rassed and fail to respond at once, or that the parties who have borrowed 
money on call may also fail to respond and compel the banker to realize 
his loan by selling securities. This, of course, would cause delay, and 
thus make such transactions undesirable as cash reserves. To all which 
it is sufficient to reply that time and experience test all things. When 
brought to this test, both these modes of placing money have been demon- 
strated to be successful. As to balances due from banks in large centres, 
there has hardly been known an instance, amongst the countless multi- 
tude of transactions in which any New York bank failed to respond to 
demands. Not that no bank has ever failed in New York, for some sec- 
ond-rate concerns have stopped payment. But none of the large corpo- 
rations, with whom the Canadian banks are in the habit of keeping ac- 
counts, have ever failed to respond to demand. It is needless to say that 
the same observation applies also to London. But it may be a matter of 
surprise to those not acquainted with the subject to learn that there has 
scarcely ever been an instance, amongst the countless transactions in call 
loans, when a delay, even for a day, has occurred in responding, and that 
an actual loss of such money has scarcely ever been heard of. Thus, 
time and experience have both proved that, for all practical purposes, 


tIt is well known, also, that London banks are quite willing, and have been so 
for a long period, to allow Canadian banks a standing credit, that may be availed 
of or drawn for according to terms agreed upon. This credit cannot be looked 
upon as part of a bank’s cash reserve, as a balance at credit would be, but it may 
be considered as a secondary line of defence against emergencies, somewhat in 
the same manner as we have shown investments to be in the next chapter, For 
money can be obtained against such a credit, by a Canadian banker at any time, 
within twenty-four hours. 
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moneys due by bankers in financial centres, and cash placed out on call, 
are both available at any time within twenty-four hours.§ 

There are, of course, occasions during which the signs of threatened 
disturbance in financial matters have become so serious that bankers have 
thought it prudent to draw in balances due them by other banks, and to 
call in the money they placed out at call. Such a time, for example, was 
to be found when what was known as the “silver agitation” rose to such 
a height in the United States as to become the main factor in a Presiden- 
tial contest. Canadian bankers well knew the dangers involved in this 
question, and were convinced that gold would rise to a premium if the 
views of certain parties prevailed. They had previously taken the pre- 
caution to have all their contracts for loans at call made payable in gold; 
but in addition to this it was thought desirable by some to draw away 
money altogether from the scene of possible disturbance, leaving only 
such balances as were absolutely necessary for the conduct of business. 

This matter is of interest to merchants as well as bankers. For they 
should undoubtedly so manage their affairs as to have a reserve of cash 
—in hand, or in bank, or bills undiscounted, or a reserve of credit un- 
drawn upon with their banker. If not, they may be compelled to stop 
payment, even though solvent. So. B. 

Former General Manager Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 





GROWING BANKS IN KANSAS. 


ANSAS has added reason to boast of superiority. When it 
became certain that bumper crops of corn, as well as wheat, were to 
be harvested this season, some complacent Kansan figured out 

from the bank deposits and other less tangible statistics that when the 
dollars came in for the new crop there would be $600 for every man, 
woman and child in the state. Now the tidings comes from Topeka that, 
counting in twenty new banks started within the past two months, Kansas 
has more banks in proportion to her population than any other state in 
the Union. A capital of $10,000 is ample on which to start a bank in 
the grain country—very few have more. Out of the total of 836 banks 
in the state only 181 are national banks and seventeen private institu- 
tions. One bank of the $10,000 class showed in examination recently 
$160,000 deposits, of which three-fourths was in cash and sight ex- 
change.—New York Times. 


§It may seem strange that a banker can reckon upon money at his credit in 
London being as much at his cemmand as if he had it deposited in a hank in New 
York. But to such perfection have exchange operations between these financial 
centres been brought that bills of exchange, either at sight or time, can at once be 
negotiated and the amount placed to credit, with as little loss of time as it would 
take for a merchant to draw a check on his own bank in the same city. And 
if an exacting critic should object that this is not a sufficient reliance in such an 
important matter as cash reserves, inasmuch as financial disturbances would im- 
pede its operation, the reply must be that experience Jloes not justify this con- 
tention. There has never been a time in the heaviest crisis in which money could 
not be transferred from London to New York or Montreal by means of bills of 
exchange, or cable transfers. The only difference between the transferring of 
money in a crisis and in an ordirary time is in the rate of exchange. 
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became manifest, students of money and banking have been em- 
phasizing the one great defect in our currency—its non-elasticity. 
It fails absolutely to respond to the varying needs of seasons, localities, 
and to the changing conditions of business. The Government maintains 
an unnecessary debt as the basis of a bank currency system whose sole 
virtue is that of safety. To be sure, safety is the primary requisite 
in a bank-note system, and if the system based on United States bonds 
were the only safe one, of course there would be no question as to the 
desirability of that system, which was devised, not to promote the opera- 
tions of trade and industry, but to force Government bonds upon a 
reluctant public. However, it is hoped that this paper will show that a 
bank currency based on general assets, when properly safeguarded, wil! 
have all the safety of the present unscientific system, along with the 
additional virtue of perfect elasticity, and that such safeguarding may 
be easily provided for. 
DEMONSTRATION OF THE INELASTICITY OF THE PRESENT SysTEM. 
That the system now obtaining is inelastic may be easily shown. The 
annual fall crisis in New York is sufficient evidence. Banks in reserve 
cities are permitted to keep fifty per cent. of their reserves on deposit 
in New York banks, which of course do not allow these deposits to lie 
idle in their vaults. In the fall, when the Western and Southern banks 
call in their reserves to be used in moving the crops, there is a stringency 
in the New York money market, and as New York is the great clearing- 
house for the entire country, any disturbance there is felt all over the 
United States.‘ Not only does the moving of the crops bring ona 
crisis, but the reaction following is dangerous. Deposits become in- 
flated; interest rates fall; and in consequence speculation is encouraged.” 
As incident to the annual crisis attendant upon the moving of the 
crops, the Secretary of the Treasury is placed in a bad light. He buys 
bonds, or anticipates interest, or increases Government deposits, in an 


+ since the inadequacy of the Currency Act of March 14, 1900, 


(1) ‘Every year there is a great deal of anxiety and often serious disturbances 
in business until the crop season is over and the money returns to those who 
have had to furnish it. This is a matter of more importance to the man who 
needs the money than to the man who furnishes it. When _ interest rates 
advance, it is the man who pays the higher rate who suffers most, not the man 
who has the money to lend.’’—Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, Vol. I, 
p. 59. 

(2) Chas. N. Fowler, “Bank Currency and Branch Banks,” “Sound Currency,” 
Mar., 1902. 
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effort to relieve the situation, and in consequence thereof falls under the 
imputation of having assisted one of two hostile groups of speculators. 

As evidence of the fact that the volume of notes under the present 
system does not follow the ebb and flow of trade and industry, may be 
cited the increase in the volume of bank notes in 1891 and 1892: 

“The financial panic of 1890 caused a fall in the price of Govern- 
ment bonds, and thereby increased the chances of profit on the circula- 
tion of national bank notes. As a result there was a net increase of 
$13,000,000 in their circulation in 1891, and of $8,000,000 in 1892. 
Now, in these two years there was absolutely no demand for an increase 
in the circulating medium of the country; on the contrary, the Treasury 
Department in these years was injecting arbitrarily between $25,000,000 
and $50,000,000 of silver paper money into the currency of the country 
as a result of the Silver Purchase Act of 1890, and gold, in consequence, 
was being exported at a rate which alarmed business men and finally 
precipitated the panic of 1893.”* 

Not commercial needs but the value of the United States bonds 
determines the volume of the bank-note issues. It is profitable to issue 
bank notes when the premium on bonds is low. The premium on bonds 
is low when trade is not expanding. When the premium is high, banks 
usually find it profitable to sell their bonds, or at least not to buy more. 
The premium is high when trade is expanding. Hence notes are con- 
tracted in volume when expansion is desirable; they expand when they 
should contract. Furthermore, it is more profitable, under the present 
system, to issue notes where interest rates are low than where they are 
high. Statistics show that the privilege of issuing notes is more largely 
taken advantage of in New England, where interest rates are low, than 
in the South and West, where they are high, and where they are most 
needed.* 

The inadequacy of the present system of bond secured notes was 
clearly shown in the panic of 1893, when 330 banks failed, of which 130 
showed actual solvency by resuming their functions within three months. 
In the meantime, deposits of over $50,000,000, affecting probably 100,- 
000 depositors, were tied up.5 If these banks could have used their 
assets in the form of bank notes, they could have saved themselves, and 
so assisted industry and trade that many a financial disaster would have 
been averted. American bankers owe about 7,000 million dollars; they 
have in cash probably 800 or 900 million dollars. As the law requires 
and safety demands a reserve of only twenty-five per cent. or less, one 
dollar of reserve is good for four dollars and upwards of liability.® 


Present System Discriminates AGAINST SMALL TRADERS. 


Under the present system the banker can extend his credit to those 
doing business on a large scale, but not to the small dealer, the miner 


(3) J. F. Johnson in ‘‘Report of the Monetary Commission,’”’ p. 229. 

(4) Wm. C. Cornwell, in American Bankers’ Association, 1899, p. 192. 

(5) Louis R. Ehrich, “Assets Currency,” in ‘‘Sound Currency” for Mar., 1903. 

(6) Lyman J. Gage, ‘“‘The Principles of Bank Currency” in “Sound Curren- 
cy” for Mar., 1903. 
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or the farmer, who cannot use the check, but who can use the bank note. 
The observation of Mr. Wm. B. Ridgely, Comptroller of the Currency, 
is interesting and instructive: 

“The people in the country who do this enormous business [2,500 to 
3,000 million bushels of grain, eight to ten million bales of cotton, and 
a corresponding quantity of other farm products] and produce this 
great wealth are entitled to a better service than they get, are in fact 
entitled to me very best facilities which can be devised and supplied to 
them, as the tables show these 
people own land wan “— viii of dollars, farm implements 
worth 761 millions, live stock worth 3,078 millions, and raise over 4,000 
million dollars’ worth of products. In the farming states there are banks 
with over 600 millions of capital and 70 millions of surplus. They have 
on hand in cash 370 million dollars and due from other banks 802 mil- 
lions. Here are agencies enough to perform this work and abundant 
basis for the credits if the law permitted it.’ 

Here is evidence from one best situated to know what is needed to 
reform our bank-note currency, and who believes, as will be indicated 
further, in another place, that a system of bank notes based on general 
assets will be perfectly safe. 


OsseEctions To Notes Basep Upon Deposit or Securities OTHER THAN 
U. S. Bonps. 


It has been suggested that the banks be allowed to issue notes upon 
depositing securities other than United States bonds, such as railway, 
state, and municipal bonds. Such a plan has the same disadvantage as 
the system now prevailing. Under such a system the volume of notes 
would be determined just as under the present system, by the value of 
bonds, which do not necessarily fall in value with an increasing demand 
for money. Bonds remain firm while the industrial world is clamoring 
for an expansion of the currency, as the price of bonds depends upon 
the demand of people looking for long time investments. When con- 
templating an issue of notes, a banker puts to himself three questions: 
first, will the price of Government bonds fall while he is in possession 
of them; second, can he get his notes into circulation; third, will he be 
able to keep them in circulation during a possible lull in business? If 
note issues were based on general assets, instead of on specific assets 
deposited in the Treasury, only the third question would need to be 
answered, and we should have an elastic currency.® 


Asset Currency Can Bi: Mave Boru Sare anv Etastic. 


Jt is my purpose to show that such a system of bank currency based 
on general assets can be devised and regulated as will be perfectly safe 
and elastic. Safety is to be secured by a provision for ready redemption 
and by a safety fund, to be provided and maintained by a slight tax 


(7) Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1902, Vol. I, p. 61. 
(8) Jos. F. Johnson, in ‘‘Political Science Quarterly,’ Vol, XV, p. 499. 
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on notes issued, and sufiicient to redeem the notes of all banks that may 
fail, and also by strict Government inspection and regulation. Elasticity 
will be secured by the provision for swift and ready redemption. Over- 
expansion, if such thing be possible with adequate machinery for redemp- 
tion, will be prevented by allowing banks to issue only to the amount 
of eighty per cent. of their capital stock. This limit will be sufficiently 
high, as the banks have never issued more than 73.44 per cent. of their 
capital.® 

At the instance of Mr. Lyman J. Gage, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the actuary of the Treasury, assuming (1) that all the banks in 
existence since the passage of the Nationa] Bank Act had been allowed 
to issue notes to the full amount of their capital stock, fifty per cent. 
only of the notes being secured by bonds; (2) that each bank had paid a 
tax of one-eighth of one per cent. on its issues, and (3) that each bank 
failing had out its full quota of notes, found that, after every noteholder 
had been paid in full, there would have been in the safety fund, created 
by the tax of one-eighth of one per cent., on January 1, 1901, $27,000,- 
000. This shows beyond a doubt that a safe asset currency is quite pos- 
sible. A tax of one-quarter of one per cent. would insure and more than 
insure the safety of a system based entirely on assets.‘° The argu- 
ment that the strong banks would not take out notes for the benefit of 
the weaker ones is scarcely valid, for the fact that the banks have since 
the passage of the National Bank Act paid on note issues taxes equal 
in amount to four and one-half times the amount of the notes of failed 
banks indicates that there is a strong inducement to issue notes.** 
After a sufficient fund is created, the tax of one-quarter of one per cent. 
can be reduced. Easy redemption, essential to the maintenance of paper 
money at par, can be secured by requiring each bank to have in every 
important city an agency for the redemption of its notes. The notes 
would be speedily sent in for redemption, as every banker would feel 
impelled to send in for redemption the notes of banks other than his own. 
A system of careful and frequent Government inspection would insure 
a strict observance of the law. 


How tue Banks AND TuHeEIrR Deposirors Wovutp Be AFFECTED. 


I have considered the question from the point of view of the whole 
community, and while I am aware that any improvement in banking tends 
to the benefit of all concerned, let us inquire whether there are any special 
advantages or disadvantages to depositors and bankers in the system 
proposed. I do not think that it is necessary to give noteholders a first 
lien on assets. Yet if that were done, would depositors have less ad- 


(9) In 1882 the banks issued 73.44 per cent. of their whole capital. This is the 
highest mark. Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1902, Vol. I, p. 31. 

(10) Mr. Fowler computed that a tax of twenty-two hundredths per cent. would 
have been sufficient to redeem the notes of all the National banks that have 
failed. Report of Comptroller of the Currency, 1902, p. 58. 

(11) Notes of failed banks, less than 21 millions; taxes, more than 90 millions. 
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vantage than under the present system?'* Have not noteholders 
a first lien now? Can the bankers lose anything by such a system as 
the one proposed in this paper? Is it not probable that they could lend 
their money, now invested in United States bonds and on which they 
make less than one per cent., at a rate high enough to bring in at least 
the amount of the tax on their circulation? The following table, taken 
from the Comptroller’s Report for 1902, shows the profits in 1902 on 
$100,000 worth of bonds: 


2’8 of 1930....... ee ccccccccccce covcccccs -622%+6%=$7289.62 
-163%+6%= 6687.52 
-185%+6%= 6868.42 
-056%+6%= 8136.39 
-044%+6%= 6240.01 


The Government could easily afford to pay the increased cost of 
inspection necessitated by the new system. Two per cent. of 380.5 mil- 
lions, the amount of notes in circulation in 1902, is equal to 7.61 millions, 
paid as interest on a debt, which if not now entirely unnecessary, soon will 
be. Assuming 5,000 banks, 7.61 millions would provide an inspector for 
every five banks at a salary of $7,610 a year. 

Now, this optimistic view of bank currency based on assets is not due 
to favorable abstract deductions alone, but is also inspired by the ex- 
perience of many countries,’* including our own, with this unscientific 
system of bank note issue. 

In Germany, the thirty-two independent banks of issue and the 
Reichsbank are allowed to issue in the aggregate 385 million marks, 
covered by general assets. For any notes in excess of this amount, the 
banks are required to hold specie or pay a tax of five per cent. per annum 
thereon. A provision requiring every bank to make a report at stated 
times, four each month, secures a strict imposition of this tax. One-third 
of the assets, behind the 385 million marks in notes must be in cash,’ 
and two-thirds in discounted paper having not more than three months 
to run.15 The German system is one of salutary regulation, rather 
than one requiring the depositing or holding of specific property securing 
bank notes.’® Inflation is provided against by limiting the amount 
to be issued, and yet any extraordinary demand for notes above the 
limit may be met, upon the banks paying the tax of five per cent. on the 

(12) The assessment on stockholders would more than cover the notes; besides 
there would be the safety fund. 

(13) Notes based on assets are issued successfully by the Bank of France, 
the Bank of Austria-Hungary, the Imperial Bank of Germany, the National Bank 
of Belgium, the National Bank of the Netherlands, the banks of Switzerland, the 
Canadian banks, and important banks of other countries. See Conant, Modern 
Banks of Issue, p. 345. 

(14) Banks may count as part of their reserves the notes of other specie pay- 
ing banks in Germany, also notes of the Imperial Treasury. White, ‘‘“Money and 
Banking,” p. 409 (revised edition). 


(15) Dunbar, “Theory and History of Banking,” 2nd Ed., p. 232. 
(16) Dunbar, p. 185. 
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excess. The noteholder is secured by the character of the assets backing 
up the notes, yet he has no prior lien. Easy redemption is provided for, 
by requiring every independent bank to pay its notes on presentation, 
and also to redeem them at an agency in Berlin or Frankfort, as the 
Government may designate. The Reichsbank pays its notes at its 
sranches and also at the central bank. “The law has simply provided by 
suitable measures that the affairs of the bank [the Reichsbank] including 
its issue of notes and the money and securities held by it, shall meet cer- 
tain tests of soundness, believing that both the ultimate solvency of the 
bank and the prompt payment of its circulation are thus made secure.”** 
As has been noted, the independent banks are now under the same 
law. 

The Bank of France, which has a monopoly of note issue in that 
country, is absolutely unhampered by law, except that its issues are 
limited to 5,800,000,000 francs and it is compelled to redeem its notes 
on demand. There is not even the provision giving noteholders a prior 
lien on the bank’s assets. Professor Dunbar has said that this bank, 
typical of free organization, prospers and enjoys the well-merited con- 
fidence of the French people.** 


EXPERIENCE OF CANADA AND THE UNITED StTATEs. 


Now, it might be said with considerable fairness by those opposed 


to asset banking that Germany and France are not America, that the con- 
ditions obtaining in Europe may be different. No such objection, how- 
ever, can be urged against arguing for asset currency from the successful 
experience with asset banking in the United States and in Canada. The 
first and second banks of the United States were as free with respect 
to their note issucs as is the Bank ot France; nor did this freedom re- 
sult in “an era of inflation from which dignified retirement was impossi- 
ble.” The First United States Bank was authorized to issue in notes 
35 million dollars, but never issued more than 23 millions.‘® As 
evidence that asset banking can be successfully carried on, it is sufficient 
to note that this creation of Hamilton’s genius paid dividends averaging 
834 per cent. and accumulated a surplus equal to about nine per cent. of 
its capital.2° The specie of the second Bank of the United States 
never fell below forty per cent. of its notes and was usually above fifty 
per cent.21 At the time of this bank, in every city, notes of state 
banks were at a discount greater or less according to the difficulty of 
securing their redemption.2* Of course, the state banks operated 
on an asset basis, but their notes were at a discount because there was no 
(17) Dunbar, pp. 235, 236. 


(18) Dunbar, p. 119, 

(19) Chas. N. Fowler, “Bank Currency and Branch Banks,” in ‘Sound Cur- 
rency,’’ Mar., 1903. 

(20) White, ‘‘“Money and Banking,” p. 289 (Revised Ed.) 

(21) Hepburn, “Contest for Sound Money,” p. 95. 

(22) White, p. 294. 
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provision for ready redemption, and these state banks were “wildcat” 
in their nature, because of a lack of Governmental regulation. They 
issued notes without regard to capital or to specie holdings.?* 

The Suffolk system, so eminently successful in its operation, is a com- 
plete justification of the asset system. The notes of the banks in this 
system had the widest circulation. The noteholder was protected by a 
system of swift redemption, by the banks’ assets and the bankers’ moral 
character and business sagacity. The Suffolk Bank of Boston*4 
became the agency through which other banks in New England had their 
notes redeemed. It became the clearing-house for New England bank 
notes. The system afforded a means whereby a note could be quickly 
sent back to its source, thereby testing frequently its integrity. In 1845 
the State of Massachusetts gave sanction to the plan and facilitated its 
being carried out by forbidding the banks’ paying over their counters 
any notes but their own. Hence notes received on deposit were sent at 
once to the Suffolk Bank for redemption.*® Ready redemption, 
without any specific property backing them up and without even a 
security fund, maintained at par all over the United States and Canada 
the notes of the New England banks. “The experience of the New Eng- 
land and the Indiana banks* is a triumphant vindication of the principle 
of banking on general assets and issuing notes redeemable in coin on 
demand.’’*6 

Another “triumphant vindication” is the asset system in Canada, 
where free banking obtains, as in the United States, and where there is 
the same need for an elastic system as in the United States. Each 
of the joint-stock banks in Canada, thirty-four in number in 1902, is 
permitted to issue notes to the amount of its paid-up capital, with the 
exception of the Bank of British North America, which may issue only 
seveny-five per cent. Provision for ready redemption has prevented 
inflation. In March, 1902, the amount of notes outstanding was only 
about fifty-four per cent. of the paid-up capital of the banks.?? 
The notes are redeemable in coin on demand at the principal commercial 
centers of each of the provinces, and at such other places as the Govern- 
ment may designate. Besides, the banks freely redeem one another's 


(23) Hepburn, p. 77. 

(24) The Suffolk Bank was chartered in 1818. The New England Bank had re- 
duced the cost of redeeming country bank notes to a minimum, but the cost fell 
on the noteholder. The Suffolk managers conceived the idea of placing the cost 
on the issuing banks and abolishing the discount on notes. They proposed to re- 
deem at par the notes of any New England bank that would keep in their bank 
a permanent deposit of $5,000, and also a fund sufficient to redeem such of its 
notes as might be presented. 

(25) White, p. 321. 

(26) Conant, ‘‘Modern Banks of Issue,” p. 345. 

(27) White, p. 398. 

* The State Bank of Indiana was established by the legislature in 1834. It was 
permitted a circulation double its capital, The great success of the bank was 
ascribed by Mr. Hugh McCulloch to the intelligence, thoroughness, and frequency 
of the examinations of the branches by the managers of the parent bank. 
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notes. Noteholders have a first lien on the assets of the banks. Deprecia- 
tion of the notes of a failed bank, during the time when its affairs are 
being wound up, is prevented by the provision that the notes of such a 
bank shall bear interest at five per cent. from the time of the bank’s 
refusal to redeem them to the time when public announcement is made 
that the affairs of the bank are to be liquidated. 

This provision, however, seems unnecessary, as at Ottawa there is an 
insurance fund amounting to five per cent. of the notes outstanding. 
This fund was created and is maintained by proportionate assessments 
on the banks. The notes of a failed bank may be paid from this fund 
(though as a matter of fact up to the present time no demand whatever 
ha’ been made upon the fund) and the other banks are remunerated when 
the assets of the failed bank have been turned into cash.t This system 
operates to protect both notehoJders and depositors, as the banks have 
an interest in keeping a watchful eye upon the business methods and 
practices of one another. Now, it might be said that such a beneficent 
reciprocal supervision could not be effective in the United States, owing 
to the great number of banks. Whether this be true or not, its place 
weuld be more than filled by frequent and careful Government inspec- 
tion. Canada has no Government inspection. The Canadian system not 
only affords a perfectly safe and elastic currency, but in conjunction 
with their system of branch banking tends to equalize interest rates. 
On June 9, 1902, twenty-five places in Canada had the rate six per 
cent.; five places, 6144 per cent.; ten places, seven per cent.; only one 
piace 714 per cent.; only one place eight per cent.*® In the spring 
of 1902, the rates for the different sections of the United States were 
as follows: New England and Eastern States, 4.7 per cent.; Southern, 
7.4; Pacific, 7.8; Western, 8.9; Middle, 5.8.2 The rate for the 
Western States was nearly twice as high as that for the Eastern and 
New England States. 

The conjunction in Canada of asset currency and branch banking 
suggests the source of opposition to asset currency in the United States. 
This opposition comes chiefly from the small banks.+ They recognize 
the fact that asset banking is but a part of a reform movement that 
includes branch banking. The tendency in this direction they see in the 
numerous consolidations that are being formed. A word regarding 
branch banking will not be amiss here. It is sometimes said that under 
branch banking local needs cannot be known and subserved. This as- 
sumes that branch managers are mere administrators, that general mana- 
gers will receive no suggestions from those in charge of their branches. 
T'urthermore, let it be noted that in Canada places that would have no 


(28) “‘New Ycrk Journal of Commerc2.”’ June 21, 1902, 

(29) Mr. Fowler’s Tables, H. R. 1425, 57th Congress, 2nd Session. 

+Since 1890 there have been three failures, with no loss either to noteholders 
or to other banks.—White, p. 398. 

tIt is noteworthy that in the conventions of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, those opposed to asset currency have never attempted to show why it might 


be unsafe. 
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banking facilities under any other system are under the branch system 
supplied with the facilities that they need.*° 

Our experience with “wildcat” currency is no argument against bank 
currency based on general assets, as, except where proper regulation ob- 
tained, the state system was a fraud and a failure, because of a lack of 
regulation. 

The issue of notes on general assets would be profitable both to the 
bank and to the public by permitting loans at rates lower than when 
the bank’s capital is locked up in fixed investments. In 1902, the bank 
notes out amounted to 380,385 millions. Under the asset system the 
banks would have been prepared to lend this amount in notes and besides 
the 380,385 or more millions locked up in United States bonds. 

The writer entered upon the study of this question much prejudiced 
against any system of bank-note issue not secured by United States bonds, 
but is now fully convinced that rigid Government inspection, adequate 
arrangement for speedy redemption, limitation to eighty per cent. of 
capital stock, which limitation may be raised gradually to 100 per cent., 
and an adequate safety fund, which will make necessary only a slight 
tax on the banks, will insure a system of bank currency, based on general 
assets, that will combine the two elements essential to a good bank cur- 
rency—safety’ and elasticity, and will relieve the Government from 
maintaining an unnecessary and expensive debt, as the basis of a system 
of note issues designed to force upon the public Government securities 


and having no reference to the requirements of trade and industry. 


THE NOTE-ISSUING PRIVILEGE. 


N a recent issue of “The Financial Brieflet,” Benjamin C. Wright, a 
well-known Pacific Coast financial writer, says: 

“State banks have continued to exist and prosper in spite of the 
deprivation of note privileges. The number of these banks in existence 
today is larger than at any previous time, showing that whatever profit 
there is in note circulation, it is possible for banks to exist and prosper 
without that adjunct.” 

Not only is this so, but it may well be doubted whether the national 
banks are the better off for having the privilege of issuing notes. The 
banks of Great Britain seem to be giving up this privilege gradually to 
the Bank of England. They apparently find more profit in looking 
after the ordinary banking business. 


(30) White, p. 399. 

§The bank note is the bank’s smallest instrument of credit. If banks have 
sufficient stability to issue checks as they do, and drafts, to keep in circulation 
the great instruments of credit that make up the transactions of the world, why 
cannot they maintain a small part of their capital in the form of promises to 
pay on demand?’’—James H. Eckels, in American Bankers’ Association Reports, 
1901, p. 154. 


fn 





TRUST COMPANIES— THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.*« 
By CLAY HERRICK. 


FORMS AND RECORDS FOR THE BANKING DEPARTMENT.— 
Continued. 


THE LOAN DEPARTMEN T—Continued. 
Reat Estate Morteace Loans. 


PPLICANTS for loans to be secured by mortgages on real estate 
A are required to fill out application blanks giving particulars re- 
garding the property to be mortgaged. This information is pri- 

marily for the purpose of enabling the company to locate and appraise 
the property; and secondarily to bring to light any facts that might aid 


FIG. 177.-REAL ESTATE LOAN APPLICATION CARD. 


in forming an estimate of the desirability of the loan. Often the appli- 
cation itself shows that the loan would not be a desirable one, and the 
company is saved the trouble and expense of making an appraisal. The 
amount of information called for on the blank varies considerably with 
different companies. Sometimes the applicant is required to sign a 


*Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MAGA- 
ZINE, page 31. 
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SECURITY TRUST COMPANY, 


N. E. Cor. Third and Market Streets, Camden, N. J. 


00-10-3093. 


Telephone 362. 


ep authorize the SECURITY TRUST COMPANY, of Camden, to procure: for We 
a loan of yon gil Dollars $2000 __ far. a~ years at_© 
percent. interest per annum, payable semt annually, on mortgage on the following described property and 

a agree to have all necessary legal papers prepared and recorded at t_own cost,and should title 
prove defective, or ae” be wie afler atten are begun _/__agrec (0 pay for all-expenses incurred. 


Rb Phmabin 


Location o! y—! > 24 — nail 
Dimensions of Grounds an ar ilenigy 
Description of Buildings he 2 adr es Ff Mire Pend, alats ree 


——— present sei L - when built 16‘ ar. 


fen --——-+--_—— , Occupation - 

















Value of Ground (exclusive of Buildings) present worth in Casb.... 


Value of Buildings (exclusive of Ground) present worth in Cash.... 


If offered at Public Sale now I be}jeve this property would bring at least. . HA “ 
Occupied as Ou. Cae ecient eerie —___——-Insued for s0d0% —- 
— ‘ nes —_-____— Assessed Value sf §00 


Annual Rent at — 


: agg dag incuinbered in any a 2p a er 


oo .~ 























————_ $$ ———_—__ 


‘ ie) 
Sond prctagranis oe, pramiecs = One dh RW atior AZ Applicant. 


— |____J L_— 


Waah aon 


| 2 


> aos Fe 


We have gxamined the aboye described property of nas AR, WW J okpow eet ene 
located in th OKT ¢ Rn seg Coukty prUcenw ido, and State of 

a4 "Sp .._and of which the foregoing is a just and fair description, and are of the opinion that 
said property is worth at least = ad —————— dollars, and would bring 
that sum, if offered for sale. The ground is worth . : . ? $]20-0% 


The improvements are worth . ; $310-02 
26-0 2 





Dated 











Total ° 


puet_Ovgadh § ———-_sgo6 | Ces Litem 


Prank _ — 
“Aru Ld, peer i aa 
FIG. 178.—REAL ESTATE LOAN APPLICATION SHEET. 
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i s2S00" _ CLEVELAND, oimne I —————__ 199. 


On ; ae 
| 3 =~ __ otter dato ~~ _gromice to pay to the order of 


} » aa Cleveland an NN ee ee 
ee iat seeeenegnieinniatniettanitann: titi 


for value interest at the ratetet_ALX per cons, per annum, payable quarterly on the 15th days of March.Juhe, September 
and Gusseiaichenthaen. 











Chain 5 Ste, 
ove eifon = —Wowy & Skee __ 


MORTGAGE NOTE f 60-3-8-> 
FIG. 179.-MORTGAGE NOTE. 


SECURED BY REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE 


formal order authorizing the company to make or procure a loan, and 
agreeing to pay all expenses incurred should the loan be declined. Other 
companies prefer to have an officer fill out the blank from verbal infor- 
mation given by the applicant, because the personal interview often 
brings out important information that would not be shown in a written 
application. Figure 177 shows a short form of application blank. This 
is printed on card-board; and after the property has been appraised the 
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FIG. 180.—MORTGAGE NOTE. 
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cards are filed alphabetically by names of streets. In time these card- 
files become valuable sources of information as to property values in the 
various localities in which the company makes such loans. On the back 
of the card is shown a plat of the property and any remarks the ap- 
praisers see fit to record. 

Figure 178 shows a longer form of application blank, this being 
printed on a sheet of paper 14 by 814 inches in size. 

After the appraisers have made their report, the application goes 
before the finance committee for approval or rejection; and, if ap- 
proved, the papers are signed and acknowledged, and the mortgage put 
on record. The abstract is then ordered extended to include the mort- 
gage, and is examined and approved by the company’s attorney before 
the proceeds of the loan are paid to the borrower. If the examination 
shows an unsatisfactory title, the loan is not made, and the mortgage is 
cancelled of record. If prior liens are shown, these must of course be 
removed before the loan is made. 
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FIG. 181.—INTEREST COUPON TO ACCOMPANY MORTGAGE NOTE SHOWN IN FIG. 180. 


There are several styles of notes used in connection with mortgage 
loans. One is a simple promissory note containing a memorandum of 
the fact that it is secured by a real estate mortgage, such as that shown 
in Figure 179. Another form is more elaborate, and is accompanied by 
interest coupon notes. The mortgagors sign both the original note and 
the interest coupons; and the latter being in the form of notes are col- 
lected at maturity in the same manner as any note, thus making it un- 
necessary to send interest notices. A form of such a note is shown in 
Yigure 180, and one of the accompanying interest coupons is shown in 
Figure 181. This particular form of note and coupon is used for mort- 
gages on farm property. Figure 182 gives another form of interest 
coupon. 

The form of note with interest coupons is well adapted to loans 
which are to run for a considerable period, and particularly to loans 
made with a view to selling them to investors—a business which is stead- 
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a Oinkand, 0, ay 11, 1906 
On the first day of Warck _____. 190K for value receive , UZ promise to pay to 
bearer al the office of THE GUARANTEE TITLE ano TRUST COMPANY, 1) Gleveland Ohio. 
the sum of aes a OO ~~. Dollars, 

being interest an Note NSZL6 & of $2002 2 a 190.6 
This coupon note shell bear interest af eight per centum per &hnum after maturity 
Olane Re ae 
prr_ 28. Rolakin_ oe 


THE GUARANTEE ; 
TITLE, TRUST COMPANY, f: 
, CLEVELAND, OHIO a 


FIG. 182.—-INTEREST COUPON TO ACCOMPANY MORTGAGE NOTE. 


ily growing in volume, and which some companies make a specialty. 
The shorter form of note is better adapted to loans which are to run for 
a comparatively brief period, or which the mortgagor is to have the 
privilege of paying in part or in full at his option after a certain date. 
It is a common practice to make such notes for one year, and to carry 
them after maturity as demand obligations. 

In Figure 183 is shown a form of mortgage note used in New York 
and elsewhere, and known as a bond. The document is a folded sheet, 
containing four pages, of which only the first is shown in the figure. 
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FIG. 185.-MORTGAGE LOAN LEDGER SHEET. 
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Bond. -No. 574. 40H H. OMITH, 60-08 FERRY 6T., A @ 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, 


That I, Willian H, Mantelle, : 


—. 


hereinafter designated as the obligor ,do hereby acknowledge 1VSe1f 
indebted to 


The Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 


——— 


— 


hereinafter designated as the obligee, in the sumof tpree thovsand 


dollars, lawful money of the United States, which sum ] - the said obligor do hereby 
covenant to pay to said obligee, 
its successcrs or assigns, on 


the twentieth day of April nineteen 
hundred and ten , with interest thereon, to be computed from the 
twentieth day of Avril , 190 6, at the rate of six 

per centum per annum, and to be paid onthe twentieth day of October 
next ensuing the date hereof, and semi-annually thereafter. 


AND IT IS HEREBY EXPRESSLY AGREED THAT the whole of said principal sum 
shafl become due at the option of said obligee after default in the payment of interest for thirty 
days, or after default in the payment of any tax or assessment for thirty days. All of the 
covenants and agreements made by the said obligor in the mortgage covering premises 
therein described and collateral hereto, are hereby made part of this instrument. 

Signed and sealed this twentieth dayof april , 1906. 

IN THE PRESENCE OF 


Onthie Brooke Williaw WA. Ucrthk 
jem 1a WU: Www (oot 


FIG. 183.-MORTGAGE BOND. 
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On the second page provision is made for the acknowledgments of the 
makers and the witnesses of the instrument. The third page provides 
forms for the record of interest payments and payments on principal, 
and the last page is the cover. 

The form of mortgage varies somewhat in different localities, but the 
following wording of an Ohio form shows all of the essential features: 


MORTGAGE DEED. 
KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS 


CONSIDERATION of 

($ ) received to full satisfaction of The Blank Trust 
Company, the GRANTEE, do GIVE, GRANT, BARGAIN, SELL AND 
CONFIRM unto the said GRANTEE, its successors and assigns, the 
following described premises: Situated in the 

RAS epee Renna COU Gicccccvcces ..-., and State of Ohio, 


Se HOE, Dike i ciesccckcbisscusseceeseusetevcce SR ee PT ers nee 


be the same more or less, but subject to all legal highways. 
HAVE AND TO HOLD, the above granted and bargained premises, 
with the uppurtenances thereunto belonging unto the said GRANTEE, 
its successors and assigns, P- paaas And the said GRANT- 
5 ae executors and adminis- 
trators, covenant with the GRANTER, its successors and assigns, that 
at and until the ensealing of these Presents well seized 
of the above described PREMISES as a good and indefeasible estate 
in FEE SIMPLE, and have good right to bargain and sell the same 
in manner and form as abcve written; that the same are FREE AND 
CLEAR FROM ALL INCUMBRANCES whatsoever, 


will WARRANT AND DEFEND said _premis 
with the appurtenances thereunto ‘belonging, to the said GRANTEE, 
its successors and assigns forever, against all lawful claims and de- 
mands whatsoever, .... 


do hereby REMISE, RELEASE AND FOREVER QUIT CLAIM unto 

the said GRANTEE, its successors and assigns, all 

and title of DOWER ‘in the above described premises. 

om oe CONDITIONS OF THIS DEED ARE SUCH, That, whereas, 
e sa yaa 


..executed and delivered to the said The Blank Trust Company, 
promissory note.. 
for the 8m Of....ccccccs . 
payable to its order 
after date, with interest at" the rate of per cent. per annum, 
payable quarterly, on the Fifteenth days of March, June, September 
and December of each year until paid; principal and interest being 
Payable at its office, and all overdue interest bearing interest at the 
eee per cent. per annum, payable quarterly until paid; 
agreed to keep the buildings on said premises, at all 
times until payment of said note, insured against loss or damage by 
fire, in the sum of at least $ and under policies approved 
by and deposited with the Grantee and which shall provide for the 
payment of any loss under the same to the Grantee or its assigns as 
its or their interest may appear; and ha....also agreed to pay all 
taxes and assessments levied on said premises as the same become 
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due and payable; and ha....also agreed that if such insurance be not 
so procured, or such taxes or assessments so paid, that the Grantee 
or its assigns may procure or pay the same, and that.........Wwill on 
demand pay to it or them, the cost of such insurance or amount paid 
for taxes or assessments, with interest thereon at the rate of eight 
per cent, per annum. 

AND GRANTOR...AGREE..., that if any taxes or assessments on 
said premises or any installment of interest or principal of said 
note...., or premium of insurance, as herein provided for, be not paid 
when due or within fifteen days thereafter, then said entire principal 
shall also ‘become due and payable at the option of the holder of this 
mortgage, and also that upon any such default, the holder hereof 
may take possession of said premises, rent the same, and collect all 
rents accruing on leases thereof, and after deducting its reasonable 
charges therefor, apply the proceeds to the payment of said note...., 
or to the performance of any of the agreements above recited and 
may so continue to do until full payment and performance shall have 
been thus effected. 


Now, if the said 
heirs, assigns, executors or administrators, shall well and truly pay 
the aforesaid note....and interest thereon to the said The Blank Trust 
Company, its successors or assigns, and perform the several conditions 
above recited, then the above DEED shall be void; otherwise the same 
shall remain in full force and virtue in law. 


IN WITNESS bepeeme piaiaaiaiiiet ai hereunto set........hand...., 
0, 5 
in the year of our Lord One Thousand Nine 


ees AND ACKNOWLEDGED 


N PRESENCE OF 


THE STATE OF OHIO, 
County, 
BEFORE ME, a 
personally appeared the abcve named 
who acknowledged 


did sign the foregoing instrument, and that the same is 
free act and deed. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
official seal, at h 


A common form for the satisfaction of a mortgage is as follows: 
“The conditions of this mortgage have been complied with, and the same 
is hereby satisfied and discharged.” This is usually printed on the back 
ef the mortgage, ready for use when wanted. A form for the assign- 
ment of a mortgage reads thus: “For a valuable consideration, the re- 
ceipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, The Blank Trust Company here- 
by sells, assigns and transfers unto . . all its right, title 
and interest in and to the within mortgage and the obligation secured 
thereby.” 

Journal records regarding mortgage loans are made on the journal 
already shown, in Figure 163; or, if no loan journal is kept, are entered 
upon the general journal jn the same manner as records of collateral 
loans. In either case, the total figures for each day are of course recorded 
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on the general books. The ledger forms may be similar to those shown 
for collateral loans, except of course that a description of the real prop- 
erty mortgaged is substituted for the description of collateral. The form 
of ledger will depend somewhat upon the local usages regarding real 
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FIG. 184.—MORTGAGE LEDGER CARD. 
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FIG. 186.—ENVELOPE FOR MORTGAGE LOAN PAPERS. 


SKelob pa ON WITHIN LOAN $500 


00 
sauance Dus SOO 
FIG. 187.—STAMP FOR ENDORSEMENT OF PAYMENTS ON NOTES. 


estate, and also upon whether the loans are usually upon city or country 
property. Figure 184 gives the form of a ledger card uniform in size 
and style with the collateral loan ledger cards shown in Figures 164 and 
167. The size of the card is 5 by 8 inches. The interest record is given 
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on the back of the card, and js the same form as that given in Figure 
168. A plat of the property, together with other information for which 
there is not room on the card, may be given either on the loan envelope 
shown in Figure 186, or on a sheet contained in the envelope. These 
ledger cards and the loose leaves shown in figure 185 are filed in alpha- 
betical order, so that no separate index of the loans is required, as is 














The 


Cleveland MAIN OF FICE--No. 1 EUCLID AVE. 


Trust Company 








THE INTEREST ON YOUR REAL ESTATE LOAN WILL BE DUE 


KINDLY SEND YOUR CHECK IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE STATEMENT BELOW. 









STATEMENT 





AMOUNT MO’s DAYS RATE INTEREST 


$120, 





$4000, 













PLEASE PRESENT THIS STATEMENT WITH YOUR PAYMENT. 








FIG. 189.—-INTEREST NOTICE. 





the case when a bound book is used. In Figure 185 is given a loose-leaf 
ledger form 15 by 1314 inches in size, which provides space for more 
elaborate information. The arrangement of the items could be improved, 
but the form shows the information called for. 

The various papers connected with the loan, including the note, mort- 
gage, abstract and insurance policies, are placed in an envelope made of 
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manila or other strong paper; and the envelopes are filed in alphabetical 
order (or numerical order, if preferred) in cases like those already de- 
scribed for collateral loans. Figure 186 shows the face of such an en- 
velope. 

There is frequently occasion to release a portion of the property 
covered by a mortgage, upon payment of a part of the loan. A stand- 
ard form of release reads as follows: 


RELEASE. 


For a valuable consideration, The Blank Trust Company hereby 
releases from the lien and operation of a certain mortgage from 


to the said The Blank Trust Company, and recorded in Vol. Ta 
on Page County Records, so much of the 
property therein described as is known and described as follows, viz: 


however, invalidating the lien of said Mortgage upon the remainder 
of the land therein described. 
Signed this 


In presence of 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for said county, personally 
appeared the above named The Blank Trust Company, by 


of the said Company, who acknowledged that they and by them as its 
officers The Blank Trust Company did sign and seal the foregcing 
instrument, and that the same is the free act and deed of the said 
The Blank Trust Company and of themselves as such officers. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
GMERE GOAL Ob... ccccccecccesces beebecueseuseree iobemens Gheenernebese this 


Notary Public. 


MisceLLANEous Loan Forms. 


When a payment is made on a note it is sufficient to endorse on its 
back the word “Paid,” with the amount of payment and the date thereof. 
It is a convenience, however, to have a rubber stamp for this purpose, 
showing the balance due after the payment, so that such balance may be 
seen at any time without having to stop to figure up the total of pay- 
ments made. Figure 187 shows a form of such a stamp. 

The loan department should keep a special tickler for its work. The 
old-time bound book tickler may be used, but cards are much more con- 
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FIG. 191.-SHEET FOR FIGURING INTEREST ON LOANS. 


venient. Figure 188 gives a form of tickler card for maturities of time 
loans. A form of tickler card for insurance expirations has been shown 
in Figure 26.* 


* The Bankers Magazine, Nevember, 1905, page 624. 
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Notices of interest due on loans should be sent to borrowers ten days 
or two weeks before such interest is payable. These notices need state 
only the total amount of the interest and the due-date; but it is more 
satisfactory to the borrower, and therefore often saves time in the end, to 
send a detailed statement, showing the principal, time, rate and amount 
of interest for each item. Figue 189 shows such an interest statement. 
When payment is made, the notice is stamped “Paid,” and serves as the 
customer’s receipt. Figure 190 shows a form having a stub attached, 
which is a convenience when a large number of interest payments are 
received in a short time. When the payment is made, the teller simply 
stamps the notice “Paid” with a rubber stamp bearing the date, tears off 
the stub and places same on a spindle. This makes it unnecessary to stop 
at the time to make a book entry of the payment; provided, of course, 
the customer remembers to bring the notice with him. 

Figure 191 shows a form used for the record of interest due at the 
regular interest periods. The names of the borrowers are arranged in 


FIG. 192.-LOAN BOOK. 


alphabetical order, and the sheets are filed in a loose-leaf binder. The 
details of the interest on each loan are shown, and from these sheets the 
stenographer copies the matter for the interest notices sent to borrowers. 
When the customer calls to pay his interest and has failed to bring the 
interest notice, the amount due from him is easily ascertained from these 
sheets. In the last column, headed “Date Paid,” the date of payment 
is stamped with a dating-stamp. The amounts in the column headed 
“Total Loans” furnish a trial balance of the loans on the date when the 
statement is made up. 

Some companies keep a loan book in which are entered all loans in 
the order in which they are made. A form of this book is shown in Fig- 
ure 192. The loans are numbered in consecutive order without regard 
to their kind, real estate, demand collateral and time collateral loans 
being included, as well as discounts in cases where a discount business is 
conducted. This book is used principally by those companies which do 
not use a separate loan journal. When the latter is used the loan book 
is superfluous. 

At each meeting of the executive committee, or finance committee, or 
whatever committee has the supervision of loans, a list of all loans made 
since the last meeting of the committee is submitted, and the list is for- 
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- 
Zilliam and Annie Smith| 40 by 136 ft, Iowa Sst. 2/250 
James S, Thouwsor. 20 sh, ™. Y. C. & H, R.| 1)500 
Doe ane Roe 6M Saithvilie Tr, co, 
omnds, 
109 sh, do, pra, 
3. BE, Cooxe 5 2 Chis. &@ We. ext. 48 1/600 


S$, M, and Mary R, Wild | 61 by 175 f%, Cliffcrd $t$ 





EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


APPROVED 


| paimcneaianisis 


FIG. 193.—-FORM FOR REPORT TO EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


mally approved by the members of the committee placing their signatures 
on the page. This record is a part of the minutes of the committee. In 
some companies the list is typewritten on a blank sheet or sheets of paper, 
which are filed in a loose-leaf binder. Figuure 193 shows a printed form 
for this use. 





AN EASY MARK. 


“Did you ever buy a gold brick?” 

“No,” answered Farmer Corntossel, “but I’d like to. If I could get 
one middlin’ reasonable, I’m sure I could go down to New York an’ sell 
it at a good profit.” —Washington Star. 





A CREDIT CURRENCY. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SPECIAL CURRENCY COMMITTEE OF THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


N October 1 the special currency committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York submitted its report, dealing 
with the defects in our bank-note currency and suggesting cer- 

tain remedies. This committee was appointed in March last, and is com- 
posed of John Claflin, Frank A. Vanderlip, Dumont Clarke, Isidor 
Straus and Charles A. Conant. 

Following is a summary of the committee’s report: 

We find that our currency is seriously defective in that its volume 
does not vary with the demand, so that the business of the country is 
alternately exposed to the evils of a redundant and of a deficient supply. 

When the need for currency increases, as it does every autumn when 
the crops are harvested, our banks are obliged to pay out lawful money 
from their reserves, and in consequence to raise their rates of interest 
on demand and time loans. These operations are a source of real Toss 
to the commercial and industrial interests of the entire country. They 
work injury to our merchants, to our manufacturers, and to our farmers 
—in short, to all classes of producers. 

When, on the other hand, the supply of currency is excessive, as it 
usually is in the spring, the consequent congestion of banking reserves 
forces an abnormally low rate of interest and so tends to excite a 
dangerous speculative spirit in our markets and exchanges. 

We believe that this oscillation between periods of contraction and 
inflation is directly caused by the artificial and unnecessary inflexibility 
of our currency due to restrictions which are placed by law upon the 
issue of bank notes. Under the existing law national banks can increase 
their holdings of the United States bonds which are deposited as security ; 
and they cannot at will regain possession of the bonds by the deposit of 
lawful money for the retirement of their notes. On account of the in- 
vestment considerations regarding bonds which are involved in the issue 
of national bank notes, we find that this class of currency, which in most 
other leading countries possesses a useful flexibility, is here issued and 
retired utterly without regard to the country’s varying needs for currency. 

Notwithstanding the inadequacy of the bond-secured circulation of 
our national banks, our deliberations have brought us to the conclusion 
that it would be unwise to disturb this circulation or to recommend any 
substitute for it as it now exists, for such a course would lead to an in- 
equitable depreciation of the United States bonds now outstanding. In 
our opinion, however, future issues of Government bonds should not be 
made available as a basis for bank-notes, for the great increase in the 
bond-secured circulation that has taken place within the last six years 
furnishes evidence that the existing system of note issue without adequate 
redemption might become dangerous. 

We have had brought before us for consideration two classes of 
remedies for existing evils: (1) radical measures involving the creation 
of corporations with powers and privileges unlike those now possessed 
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by any American institution; (2) measures which would enlarge the 
privileges of corporations already in existence. We have deemed it best 
to select from each of these classes the one which we believe to be the 
best. If the country is ready for a radical addition to our financial 
system, we believe that the world’s experience proves beyond question 
that a central bank of issue controlled by the Government ought to be 
established. If, however, the people of the United States shrink from 
the creation of such an institution, we believe that the wisest alternative 
isa simple measure enlarging the present note-issue privilege of national 
banks in such manner that their right of issue shall not vary with their 
ownership of United States bonds, and under such conditions that the 
retirement of their notes when not needed shall be certain and automatic. 

We, therefore, make the following recommendations: 

1. That legislation be enacted which shall provide the country 
with a flexible and elastic bank note currency; and to this end we suggest 
that either one of the two following plans might wisely be adopted: 

(a) Let there be created a central bank of issue similar to the Bank 
of Germany or the Bank of France; such bank to deal exclusively with 
banks; its stock to be owned in part by banking institutions and jn part 
by the Government; but in its management representatives of the 
Government shall be supreme. This central bank shall issue currency, 
rediscount for other banks, hold public money, and act as agent of the 
Government in redeeming its paper money and making its disbursements. 

Or (b) Let any national bank whose bond-secured circulation 
equals fifty per cent. of its capital haye authority to issue additional 
notes equal in amount to thirty-five per cent. of its capital. 

Let such additional notes be subject to a graduated tax as follows: 
The first five per cent., taxed at the rate of two per cent. per annum; 
the second five per cent., taxed at the rate of three per cent.; the third 
five per cent., taxed at the rate of four per cent.; then an issue equal to 
ten per cent. of capital, taxed five per cent.; then an issue equal to ten 
per cent. of capital, taxed six per cent. 

Let the proceeds of this graduated tax constitute a guaranty fund, 
in the custody of the Government, for the redemption of the notes of 
failed banks. 

To insure the prompt retirement of notes when not needed, let re- 
demption agencies be established at sub-treasuries and other convenient 
points. 

Let all the notes of a bank be alike in form, and let it be the duty 
of the United States Treasury, as at present, to redeem all the notes of 
a failed bank in full on presentation from the five per cent. redemption 
fund, and after the exhaustion of that fund from the guaranty fund. 

2. That the law restricting the retirement of national bank notes 
to $3,000,000 per month by the deposit of lawful money be repealed. 

8. That future issues of United States bonds be not made available 
as a basis for the issue of national bank notes. 

4. That the laws regulating the operations of the United States 
Treasury be amended in such a manner that they shall not, as now, 
interfere with the money market; and to this end we suggest a law re- 
quiring that all money in the general fund of the Treasury above a 
reasonable working balance be deposited in national banks. 


5 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE'’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


BILLS AND NOTES—CHECKS—PRESENTMENT FOR PAY- 
MENT—DILIGENCE—FORWARDING BY MAIL—DE- 
LIVERY TO AGENT OF PAYEE — COLLECTION 
THROUGH BANK—JUDICIAL NOTICE—LIABILITIES 
OF DRAWER. 


LEWIS, HUBBARD & CO. VS. MONTGOMERY SUPPLY CO. 
Supreme Court of Appeals, of West Virginia, Feb. 20, 1906. 


A traveling salesman received a check in payment of a bill due his 
firm and neglected to forward it, carrying it with him on his trip. Four 
days later the bank on which it was drawn failed. At the time the check 
was drawn the drawer had ample funds in the bank. The bank paid a small 
percentage to its depositors. ‘The firm sued the drawer of the check 
which had been protested when it finally was sent by it to the bank 
through proper channels. This situation prompted an interesting dis- 
cussion of the law relating to the presentation of checks, diligence, and 
liabilities of the drawer by the Supreme Court of Appeals of West 
Virginia in deciding the suit of Lewis, Hubbard & Co. vs. Montgomery 
Supply Company. 

The court holds reasonable diligence must be exercised in the pre- 
sentment of a check, if one wishes to avoid risk of loss by insolvency 
of drawee; if payee or drawee reside or have places of business in the 
same city or town presentment must be made before the expiration of 
business hours of the day next after the day of receipt thereof; if person 
receiving check and bank on which it is drawn are in different places, 
check must be sent for presentment on the next day after the receipt 
thereof at the place in which payee resides or does business if reasonable 
and conveniently practicable; if not so practicable then by the next mail 
or other means of transmission leaving after said date. During reason- 
able period for presentment of check, the court holds that drawer takes 
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the risk of the solvency of the bank. In giving a check for an agent 
unauthorized to endorse it, the drawer impliedly agrees to allow such 
additional time as may be necessary to forward check to principal of 
such agent. If the time intervening between delivery of a check and 
the failure of the drawee is insufficient for presentment of check within 
period required by law, the payee is not barred from recovery from the 
drawer if he fails to present the check in such interval. 

PorrenBarceER, J., who wrote the opinion, rehearses the facts of the 
case and then discusses the principles applicable to them. He says in 
part: 

Lewis, Hubbard & Co., of the city Charleston, doing a whole- 
sale business in groceries, had, prior to the 24th day of September, 1900, 
sold goods to the Montgomery Supply Company, doing a retail grocery 
business in the town of Montgomery, and on that day there was due 
from said last-mentioned concern the sum of $183.69. On that day, W. 
G. Hubbard, a traveling salesman for Lewis, Hubbard & Co., was at 
Montgomery, called upon the Montgomery Supply Company, received 
from it not earlier than 4 o’clock P. M. of that day a check for the 
amount of the bill, payable to Lewis, Hubbard & Co., drawn on the 
Montgomery Banking & Trust Company, a bank in Montgomery, neg- 
lected or failed to forward the same to his principal, and went on from 
Montgomery to call upon other customers of his house, taking the check 
with him. He received the check on Monday, the 24th day of Septem- 
ber, and on Friday, September 28th, the Montgomery Banking & Trust 
Company failed to open its doors for business, went into the hands of a 
receiver, and finally paid a small percentage to its depositors. The 
drawer of the check had ample funds in the bank to pay it, and it pre- 
sumably would have been paid, had it been presented for payment at 
any time during banking hours on Thursday, the 27th. It was after- 
wards sent to the bank through proper channels and protested. 

This action was brought by Lewis, Hubbard & Co. against the 
drawer of the check, in a justice’s court, and went from that court to 
the circuit court of Fayette county, where judgment was rendered in 
favor of the plaintiff for the sum of $26.60, the amount received by the 
defendant as a dividend on its deposits from the assets of the defunct 
bank. This judgment being substantially one for the defendant, the 
plaintiff has brought the case to this court on a writ of error. 

From the testimony in the case it appears that Hubbard had authority 
to collect and give receipts for his collections, but did not have authority 
to indorse checks in the name of his principal and receive money thereon. 
It further appears that, had he promptly mailed the check to his principal 
it would have been received by it the following day, and, if discounted at 
Charleston on the same day and promptly forwarded back to Montgomery 
within business hours of that day, it would have reached the latter place 
not earlier than Wednesday morning. The mails left Montgomery for 
Charleston three times a day, namely, about noon, between 3 o’clock and 
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5 o'clock P. M. and between 7 o’clock and 8 o’clock P. M. The first two 
reached Charleston in about one hour’s time. By the last one delivery 
was made in Charleston the next day. The east-bound train took west- 
ern mail at Montgomery, carried it east, and delivered it to a west-bound 
train which passed Charleston at about 3 A. M. the next morning. The 
nails from Charleston reached Montgomery twice a day, one at about 6 
A. M., and the other between 10 and 11 A. M. It was by the latter 
one that mail could be posted at Charleston and be received at Montgom- 
ery on the same day. If, therefore, the plaintiff was bound by law to 
exercise the utmost diligence possible under the circumstances to obtain 
the money on the check and is precluded from recovery by its failure to 
exercise such diligence, its case would clearly fail; for it could have had 
the check presented for payment at Montgomery on Thursday. But if 
the law does not demand of the holder of a check the utmost diligence 
and haste in procuring payment of a check by the drawee, the question 
depends upon the degree of diligence that is required. If such diligence 
did not require the discounting or depositing of the check at Charleston 
on the day of its reception at thet place by the plaintiff, and it was allow- 
able to deposit at a Charleston bank on the next day, namely, Wednes- 
day, it could not have reached Montgomery until Thursday, unless de- 
posited and forwarded early in the morning, for the last mail from 
Charleston to Montgomery on that day left not later than 10 o’clock 
A. M., for it arrived at Montgomery between 10 and 11 o’clock A. M. 
The mail for that train would probably close by 9.30 o’clock A. M. If 
the plaintiff was bound to put the check in the hands of the bank in time 
for that mail on Wednesday, it was necessary, therefore, to do so on 
Tuesday or at an early hour on Wednesday. If the plaintiff was bound to 
deposit it on the same day of its reception and the Charleston bank was 
not required to forward it until the next day, it would not have reached 
Montgomery until Thursday, unless mailed at an early hour on Wednes- 
day. If so, and the Charleston bank had the whole of the business day in 
which to mail it, it would not have reached Montgomery until Thursday. 
If it had been received at Montgomery by the agent or correspondent of 
the Charleston bank on Thursday, then the question arises whether the 
agent or correspondent was bound to present it on the day of its reception, 
or was entitled to hold it until the next day, Friday. Upon the answers to 
these questions, to be found in the principles declared by the courts, the 
correctness of some of the positions taken by the attorneys in the case 
depends. 

In some respects the rights of the parties to a check, drawn by an in- 
dividual on a bank, are governed by the principles applicable tc the par- 
ties to an inland bill of exchange, but not in all respects. Notice of dis- 
honor and non-payment of a check and diligence in the presentation 
thereof, are required only when it is necessary to protect the drawer 
from loss by reason of the failure of the drawee, holding funds of the 
drawer sufficient to pay the check. Presumably the check is drawn upon 
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funds in the hands of the drawee belonging to the drawer, and amounts 
to an appropriation thereof in favor of the payee of the check, and he 
owes to the drawer the duty of exercising a certain amount of diligence 
to obtain payment in order to prevent a loss to the drawer by reason of 
failure of the bank. In other words, if he fails to perform such duty, 
the loss falls upon himself, and he is barred by law of any right to re- 
cover against the maker of the check. If, by delay in presentation, a loss 
occurs, the payee or holder is deemed to have extended credit to the bank, 
and must suffer the consequences. 

For the reasons above stated, presentation of the check for payment, 
at the bank on which it is drawn, must be made within a reasonable time, 
and what is a reasonable time depends upon the situation of the parties 
with reference to one another and with reference to the bank and all 
other material facts and circumstances entering into the transaction. 
When the drawee and payee are in the same town or city, presentation 
must be made not later than the next day after the reception of the check, 
unless there is some understauding or agreement to the contrary, or 
sume circumstance intervenes or is connected with the transaction suffi- 
cient to vary the rule; but it is sufficient to present it at any time on the 
next day within business hours. But when the person receiving the 
check is at a place different from that of the place of business of the 
drawee, additional time is allowed. The person receiving it need not 
forward it for presentment on the day of its reception, but may do so 
on the next day thereafter, and the person to whom it is forwarded for 
presentation need not present it on the day of its reception, but may 
do so on the next day after he receives it. In this case two extra days 
are allowed, while in the other but one is allowed. The reason which 
suffices to give two days, one for reception and the other for presenta- 
tion, when the payee and drawee are at the same place, justifies the 
general rule allowing four days when-they are at different places. 

In view of these principles, the way to a conclusion would seem to 
be perfectly clear, but for the circumstance of there being no mail from 
Charleston to Montgomery on the afternoon of Wednesday, the last 
day allowed by the rule for forwarding the check to Montgomery. Did 
this circumstance make it necessary to forward the check in the mail 
leaving Charleston at about 9 or 10 o’clock A. M.? If not, and it was 
allowable to deposit it in the post office within business hours on Wednes- 
day, it could not have reached Montgomery until Thursday. Enough 
has been stated to clearly demonstrate that the utmost diligence possi- 
ble is not required. The payee is bound to exercise only reasonable 
diligence, and need not do that which is contrary to, or variant from, 
the ordinary and prudent mode of transacting business. But the law 
does not seem to require such action, within reasonable limitations, de- 
termined by considerations of convenience, but not of leisure, as is cal- 
culated, in view of the possibility of loss by delay, to prevent it. Hence 
the two-day rule, allowed for forwarding notices or paper for present- 
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ment, is subject to this qualification, namely, that it must be sent by 
the mail of the second day. If there be more than one mail on that 
day, it need not go by the first; but, if there be but one, it must go by 
it, unless it leaves or closes at an unreasonably early hour. The whole 
of the second day is not allowed, unless the last mail of that day goes at 
the close of business. 

The reason for requiring the check or notice to be forwarded on the 
second day, if it be practicable to do so, is apparent; for otherwise 
the effect would be to give the party three days instead of two and with- 
out any substantial reason therefor. The holder of a check cannot 
extend the time allowed him by depositing it in a bank for collection. 
Jt must be forwarded or presented on the next day after receipt, if 
reasonably practicable, whether it be done in person or by agent. 

What is an unreasonable hour depends upon circumstances. If the 
court could say, as matter of law, that 9 o’clock or half-past 9 
o'clock A. M. is an unreasonable hour, within the meaning of this law, 
then we could say it would have been sufficient to have forwarded it in 
the mail of Thursday by depositing it in the post office at some time on 
Wednesday. No evidence was introduced showing the business hours 
of the banks in Charleston, nor the situation, with reference to the post 
office, of the bank with which the plaintiff transacted its business. 
Therefore the question submitted to the jury was whether the time of 
departure of the mail, shown by the evidence, was under ordinary cir- 
cumstances unaffected by any local custom or mode of business, an un- 
reasonable hour. It did not involve any inquiry as to whether, under a 
given state of facts, a thing could reasonably be done or accomplished. 
It seems therefore to have presented very little matter of fact, if any at 
all, for the consideration of the jury, and to have been substantially a 
question of law. It has been frequently held that when the only ques- 
tion is the reasonableness of the*time, the facts being undisputed, it is 
one of law for the court. It is rather a question of commercial law 
than one of mere fact; the exigencies of commercial transactions and the 
peculiarities of that kind of business having established certain rules 
and regulations by which both court and jury are bound. 

In the exercise of the power to determine what is a reasonable time, 
or whether an act is done within a reasonable time, according to the 
law merchant, the courts have always taken judicial notice of some of 
those customs, habits and practices which may be deemed to be a part 
of the knowledge and information of the people generally, and also of 
customs and practices peculiar to banks and other financial and com- 
mercial institutions. They have determined repeatedly what is a rea- 
sonable hour for presentation of a bill for acceptance at the place of 
business of a trader, as well as for the presentation of a note or other 
negotiable instrument at a bank, marking a distinction between the two 
classes of institutions due to the known difference in their hours of 
business. What is a sufficient presentation in point of time at the place 
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of business of a merchant might not be sufficient in the case of a bank. 
While a court cannot take judicial notice of the existence of a bank 
in any particular place, nor of the peculiar methods of business adopted 
by any bank, they must presume that every bank operates under some 
reasonable rules and regulations in the transaction of their business; 
and that parties, in dealing with them or making themselves parties to 
commercial paper, contemplated the delay incident to, as well as the 
promptness designed to be effectuated by, such rules and regulations. 
They do not expect a bank, handling a large number of important secu- 
rities or commercial instruments each business day, to give to one any 
particular or special attention not ordinarily given to others of the same 
class. It is notorious that, for business purposes, banks open their doors 
later, and close them earlier, than other institutions, and that, as a rule, 
in cities and towns of considerable size, they are never open earlier 
than 9 o’clock A. M. Charleston is a city of considerable proportions, 
in which there must necessarily be a number of banks, doing business 
after the manner and customs adopted by banks generally throughout 
the country. Hence it requires no strain of judicial cognizance to say 
that they are not open for business before 9 o’clock A. M. As the evi- 
dence discloses that the last mail leaving Charleston for Montgomery 
must have gone very soon after the banks opened in September, 1900, 
the forwarding of the check by that mail would have required more 
than ordinary diligence. A bank is entitled to a reasonable time after 
the commencement of business in which to perform any given duty. It 
cannot be expected to lay aside all other matters and give its attention 
to that one. It is not a question of what it is possible for banks to do, 
but one of what they do, and of what the parties to the paper 
know to be the custom and practice of banks. Since the mail must have 
left Charleston between 9 and 10 o'clock A. M., it must have been 
closed at the post office very soon after the banks opened; for some 
time is required for the preparation of it and for carrying it from the 
post office to the railway station. It is highly probable that this mail 
closed just about the time the banks opened, and it is reasonably cer- 
tain that it was closed within a few minutes after the opening of the 
banks. All this the drawer of the check must be deemed to have con- 
templated. He was bound to know that the usual method of collecting 
checks is to indorse them to the banks to be forwarded by mail for pre- 
sentment. Both parties, in view of their knowledge of this method of 
transacting such business, are deemed to have agreed to be bound by 
the delays incident to this mode of demanding payment. It may be 
said that both contemplated the possible insolvency of the bank on 
which the check was drawn, or were bound to know that such a thing 
might happen; but the drawer, by allowing his money to remain in that 
bank, and the payee, by accepting the check upon it, each evinced belief 
in its solvency, and the former a willingness to take the risk thereof, 
during the reasonable period of time necessary for the presentation 
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of the check in due course of business, by the means which both parties 
knew the banks generally employ for that purpose. 

In view of these principles the court clearly erred in giving the fol- 
lowing instruction: “The court instructs the jury that if they believe 
the plaintiff could by due diligence have presented the check in question 
to the bank upon which it was drawn before it failed, it was the duty of 
plaintiff to do so; and, if the jury further believe the plaintiff failed 
to use due diligence in such respect, and its lack of diligence caused 
the loss of the amount of the check to the defendant, the defendant is 
not liable to the plaintiff for the amount of the check, but may find for 
the plaintiff for the sum of $22.60, interest from November 15, 1901.” 
There was no evidence of lack of diligence. On the contrary, the evi- 
dence showed that, by the exercise of due diligence, the loss would not 
have been averted. 

An assignment of error is predicated on the action of the court in 
giving the following instruction: “The court instructs the jury that, if 
they believe from the evidence that W. G. Hubbard was the collector 
of the plaintiff and had authority to collect as agent, and as such agent 
and collector accepted the check of the defendant, his act in sw accept- 
ing the said check was the act of the plaintiffs.” This, however, is a 
proper instruction. It was the duty of the agent to forward the check 
to his principal, and delivery to him was delivery to the principal; but it 
raust have been contemplated that he would promptly forward it, and 
that the time allowed for presentment would be correspondingly extended. 
Rosenthal v. Ehrlicher, 154 Pa. 396, 26 Atl. 435; Bank of Grafton v. 
Buckannon Bank, 80 Md. 475, 31 Atl. 302, 27 L. R. A. 332; Balkwill v. 
Bridgeport, etce., Co., 62 Ill. App. 663; Gifford v. Hardell, 88 Wis. 538, 
GO N. W. 1064, 43 Am. St. Rep. 925. 

The rejection of the following offer of evidence is also complained 
of: “Here plaintiff offered to prove by witness (W. G. Hubbard) that he 
stated to S. B. Morgan (manager of defendant). and that Morgan knew, 
his regular course to be leaving Montgomery on Monday and go up on the 
C. & O. Railroad and back on Friday evening on the same week to 
Charleston.” In this no error was committed, for the materiality of the 
proposed evidence was not shown. If Morgan knew of this practice, it 
does not follow that he knew the agent habitually carried checks with 
him over this route, delivering them to his principal on Friday. Jackson 
v. Hough, 38 W. Va. 236, 18 S. E. 575. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, if a different state of evidence 
should appear on the new trial to be allowed, the rulings of the court 
will have to be varied so as to conform thereto. The law here declared 
is applicable only to the evidence in the trial which resulted in the judg- 
ment now under review. 

For the reasons stated, the judgment will be reversed, the verdict set 
aside, a new trial allowed, and the case remanded. 
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STOCK CERTIFICATES —FORGED SIGNATURE — NEGLI 
GENCE. 
DOLLAR SAVINGS FUND AND TRUST CO. VS. PITTSBURG PLATE GLASS CO. 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, January 2, 1906. 

Having access to a certificate of stock for 75 shares of the Pittsburg 
Plate Glass Company, which had been signed by the president and sec- 
retary, and bore the seal of the corporation, a clerk in the employ of 
the company surreptitiously took the certificate, forged the name of the 
transfer agent upon it and transferred it to Lillian K. Alward, who by 
pledging it to the Dollar Savings Fund & Trust Company, obtained a 
large sum of money. The bank must stand the loss, according to a de- 
cision by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in deciding its suit 
against the company named. The court holds that any one taking a 
stock certificate, showing on its face that it i. not valid unless counter- 
signed by a transfer agent, without the signature of such agent, does so 
at his peril. The court holds the certificate was not valid jn the hands 
of the bank as against the corporation on the ground of its negligence. 

In the Court of Common Pleas, Allegheny county, Judge McClung 
gave judgment for the defendant on a demurrer. The Appellate Court 
affirms that judgment on the opinion of the court below. After taking 
up preliminary questions, Judge McClung treats the main proposition 
thus: 

“This brings us to the main question in the case, viz.: Whether 
or not the proof of the fact that the president and _ secretary 
signed this certificate and sealed it and left it where it could be taken 
by an employe, and it was so taken, and James S. Carr’s signature 
forged, and the certificate pledged for money advanced by plaintiff, 
would present such a case as would make it proper to submit to a jury 
the question of fact as to whether or not defendant’s negligence was the 
proximate cause of plaintiff’s loss. We take it that upon the presenta- 
tion of such a case it would be the duty of the court to say that, even as- 
suming negligence on the part of defendant in dealing with the certifi- 
cate, the proximate cause of the loss was the failure of plaintiff to verify 
the signatures to the paper—-a duty which rested on it. All the cases 
show that it is only when a party holds a certificate, to which is attached 
the genuine signature of the parties who must sign to make it good, that 
the question arises as to whether or not the company is liable to him be- 
cause of negligence, when the certificate is in fact false by reason of 
having been improperly or fraudulently issued. 

“Even the cases of strictly negotiable instruments, where such changes 
are made in the instrument as to amount to the crime of forgery, and the 
maker is held liable because he signed negotiable paper in such form as 
to readily admit of fraudulent alteration, all assume the genuineness of 
the signature and do not even suggest that any business man owes to an- 
other the duty of seeing that a third party does not forge his signature 
to an instrument of writing.” 
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BANKS AND BANKING—NATIONAL BANK POWERS—AC- 
QUISITION OF STOCK—TRANSFER OF STOCK—CON- 
SUMMATION OF TRANSFER RIGHTS OF STOCKHOLD- 
ERS—ENFORCEMENT OF RIGHTS—REFUSAL TO 
TRANSFER STOCK. 


WESTMINSTER NATIONAL BANK VS. NEW ENGLAND ELECTRICAL WORKS. 


Supreme Court of New Hampshire, January 2, 1906. 


As security for a loan made to one Bibber, the Westminster National 
Bank, doing business in Massachusetts, accepted a certificate of stock 
issued by the New England Electrical Works, and subsequently Bibber 
formally transferred the certificate to the bank. He had paid nothing 
for the certificate, but the bank was not cognizant of any infirmity in the 
issuance of the stock and acted in good faith. The certificate stated 
that the shares were fully paid, non-assessable and transferable only on 
the books of the corporation. The corporation refused to accede to the 
demands of the bank to register the transfer and to issue a new certifi- 
cate to it. The corporation acted thus on the ground that since Bibber 
paid nothing for the stock, he was not the owner, but the Supreme Court 
of New Hampshire holds that as the bank acted innocently and in good 
faith, it would be inequitable to hold that it, having no notice of any 
infirmity and relying upon the unequivocal assertion of the corporation 
contained in the certificate that Bibber was the owner of the stock repre- 
sented thereby, should be deemed to be in the same position toward the 
corporation that Bibber occupied. 

The bank sought by a bill in equity to have the corporation ordered 
to issue a new certificate to it. 

The court holds that ownership in the stock passed from the seller 
to the buyer by force of the contract of sale and as soon as the contract 
was consummated, though the latter ordinarily does not acquire right 
against third parties until a transfer has been made on the books of the 
corporation; that a national bank receiving stock in the ordinary course 
of business as security for a loan may protect itself from loss by taking 
the stock in payment of the debt; that the transferee of corporate stock 
is not confined to an action for damages for refusal of a corporation to 
transfer the stock on its books, but may require it on a bill for specific 
performance to transfer the stock to him, especially, as in this case, where 
the real and prospective value of the stock depends on the future devel- 
opment and management of the corporate enterprise. 

The business of the electrical works has not been thoroughly devel- 
oped, and its future is problematical. The plaintiffs believe that the 
stock will ultimately be much more valuable than it now is. January 3, 
1903, certain stockholders of the defendant corporation began proceed- 
ings in the Supreme Court of New York against Bibber, the Westminster 
National Bank and the electrical works, and obtained an order restrain- 
ing Bibber from transferring his certificate of stock, and restraining 
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the electrical works from making any transfers thereof on the books of 
the corporation. The plaintiff bank was not served with process in that 
suit and did not appear, although it received information of the pendency 
thereof. ‘The defendants offered testimony of what one Greenwood, a 
director and vice-president of the bank, had said in regard to the way 
the bank received the stock. The evidence was excluded upon the ground 
that it did not appear that Greenwood had authority to make admissions 
against the bank, and the defendants excepted. The court ordered the 
electrical works, upon presentment of the Bibber certificate properly in- 
dorsed, to issue to the plaintiffs a new certificate for the same number 
of shares, unless the New York judgment is a legal bar to such an 
order. To this order the defendants excepted. 

In the opinion written by Waker, J., the court says in part: 

“The bank, when it purchased the Bibber stock, was entitled to be- 
lieve that by complying with certain reasonable regulations it would be 
recognized as, and in fact become, a stockholder in the corporation, pos- 
sessing all the rights of other stockholders. Bibber’s certificate which 
he assigned to the bank contained the solemn statement of the corpora- 
tion, by its authorized officers and agents, that Bibber was the owner of 
350 shares of its stock, and that the stock was fully paid and non- 
assessable. The principal reason now assigned by the corporation for 
refusing to register the transfer to the bank and to issue to it a new cer- 
tificate is that Bibber paid nothing for the stock, and that under the laws 
of South Carolina he was not for that reason the owner of the stock 
represented by his certificate. If that conclusion of law is correct so 
far as Bibber is concerned, and if, while he held the certificate he could 
not legally act as a stockholder or claim to be the owner of the stock, it 
would be most inequitable to hold that his vendee, having no notice of 
any infirmity in his title, and relying upon the unequivocal assertion of the 
corporation contained in the certificate that he was the owner of the stock 
represented thereby, should be deemed to be in the same position with 
reference to the corporation that Bibber occupied. Under such circum- 
stances the most obvious principles of equity and justice require that the 
corporation should be estopped from denying the title of the innocent 
vendee who has given value for the stock. The plaintiff bank, having in 
the ordinary course of business received the stock as collateral security 
for a loan to Bibber, afterward sought to protect itself from loss by be- 
coming the owner of the stock. It enforced its lien on the security, and 
thus became the owner thereof. So far as appears from the case, it was 
not dealing in stocks as a primary business; but, as incidental to its gen- 
eral business of loaning money, it acquired Bibber’s title to the stock, as, 
upon the authorities, it had a right to do. How long it may hold the 
stock under the national banking laws it is unnecessary to inquire. The 
fact of the good faith of the transaction, so far as material, was estab- 
lished by the finding of the superior court, to which no exception was 
taken. 
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“The plaintiff is not a stockholder of the defendant corporation in 
the full and proper sense of that term. When it became the owner of 
the stock it occupied the position of a stranger to the corporation; and 
what it now seeks is the enforcement of the obligation then incurred, if 
at all, of the corporation to recognize it as a stockholder. As the cor- 
poration is estopped to urge as against the bank that the stock was not 
legally issued, it must be treated as valid stock when the bank became 
the owner of it. The case, then, stands as though the stock was valid 
end binding on the corporation in the hands of Bibber when he sold it to 
the bank. In that aspect, the plaintiff acquired a right by the transaction 
to have the stock transferred on the books of the corporation, so that it 
would possess as against the corporation and as against the world all the 
privileges of a stockholder, which it is conceded are valuable. The right 
to a transfer of the stock on the books of the corporation was one of 
the rights acquired by the bank at the time of the sale. The corporation 
had in effect agreed to make such transfer upon the presentation of the 
former certificate by a bona fide vendee and a demand for such transfer. 
In order to make its stock conveniently salable, and thus enhance its value 
as an investment, it represented to all who might desire to purchase its 
stock, and to all stockholders who might wish to sell their stock, that it 
would invest the purchasers thereof with all the rights of stockholders 
by making a record on its books of the fact of each sale as made. Hav- 
ing made such representations and assumed such obligations, it would 
be highly inequitable for it to repudiate the same to the prejudice of in- 
nocent purchasers of its stock. 

“The plantiff’s right to a transfer depends on the contract of the 
corporation. The bank is merely seeking the enforcement of a con- 
tractual obligation. It is not attempting in this proceeding to interfere 
with the essentially internal affairs of the corporation. It asks merely 
that the corporation—a party to the suit—shall recognize it as a stock- 
holder by virtue of its representation to the bank at the time of the sale 
that it would do so. The court is not asked to determine what the rights 
of a stockholder may be in this foreign corporation, or to exercise a dis- 
cretion in behalf of the plaintiff in regard to the corporate management 
of the defendant. The relief sought is merely the enforcement of a con- 
tractual right which accrued to the plaintiff when it bought the stock of 
Bibber. It then implicdly promised that it would permit the transfer. 

“It is further argued in behalf of the defendants that the New York 
judgment against Bibber bound the plaintiff, in other words, that the 
plaintiff, although not in fact a party to that suit, is included thereby, 
because according to the books of the bank, Bibber alone was the owner 
of the stock in controversy, and because the sale of the stock, under the 
statutes of South Carolina, vested no title in the bank. But the last rea- 
son, in view of the foregoing discussion, is not supported by reason or 
authority. The entire title which Bibber had to the stock passed to the 
bank at the time of the sale, February 25, 1901. May 1, 1902, the bank 
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notified the defendant corporation that it was the owner of the Bibber 
stock, so that the defendant corporation was apprised of the claim of 
ownership by the bank long before January 3, 1903, when the New 
York suit was instituted. The bank’s title to the stock for all purposes, 
then, depended upon the mere formality of a record, since, as above sug- 
gested, the corporation had no legal ground for objecting to the record. 
Under such circumstances at least it cannot be said that the bank had no 
legal title to the stock in January, 1903, as against the corporation; and 
since Bibber was not only not the owner of the stock at that time, but 
was not in any sense the agent or representative of the bank—the true 
owner—in that litigation, the binding effect of the New York judgment 
upon the plaintiff is not apparent. The effect of the defendants’ con- 
tention is to deprive the plaintiff of valuable vested rights by a judgment 
against a third party in a suit to which it was not a party, either directly 
or indirectly. It is unnecessary to cite authorities to show that such a 
result cannot be sustained. 

“It is to be observed that this is not a proceeding to compel a vendor 
of stock to assign and deliver his certificate to the vendee under a con- 
tract of sale, but to compel the corporation to perform a merely clerical 
act for the benefit of a vendee who has already purchased and now 
holds the certificate. To deny him relief by specific performance, upon 
the ground that he could recover damages at law, would be, in effect, 
to compel him to sell what he already owns at such a price as a jury 
might think it was worth. And especially ought a court of equity to 
decree specific performance, when, as in this case, the real and pros- 
pective value of the stock depends upon the future development and 
management of the corporate enterprise. 

“The exception to the exclusion of the testimony of the witness re- 
lating to an admission made by Greenwood, a director of the bank, who 
was also its vice president, is unavailing. The ruling of the court was 
based upon the fact that it did not appear that the official of the bank 
was authorized to bind the bank by the proffered admission. Since 
there is no presumption of law that his official relation to the bank fur- 
nished or proved such authority the exception presents no error. 

Exceptions overruled. All concurred. 





SALES OF BANK STOCK—VALUE—COMPUTATION—UN- 
EARNED INTEREST ON BILLS RECEIVABLE—DAM- 
AGES. 

ROBERTSON VS. MOSES, ET AL. 
Supreme Court of North Dakota, February 24, 1906; rehearing denied 
July 30, 1906. 
In the suit of James Robertson vs. Moses Williams, et al., to recover 
damages for breach of an alleged guaranty of the value of eighty shares 
of the stock in the Citizens’ State Bank of Drayton, which were sold to 
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the plaintiff by the defendant in 1903, the Supreme Court of North 
Dakota held that in fixing the value of the stock, estimated by the assets 
and liabilities of the bank as disclosed by its books, an error was made 
in the computation by including the unearned interest on the bills receiv- 
able as an asset. The plaintiff is held to have rightly recovered the 
difference in value resulting from the erroneous computation. The 
case was before the appellate court on an appeal from an order denying 
a motion for a new trial. 

The opinion written by Young, J., containing the facts, is substan- 
tially as follows: 

The complaint alleges that the defendants sold the stock at $112.50 
per share and as an inducement to the purchase represented “that said 
stock was then worth the sum of $112.50 per share and promised ahd 
agreed that if said stock was not then actually worth the sum of $112.50 
per share the defendants would thereafter, upon the plaintiff’s request, 
pay to him in cash a sum of money equivalent to the difference between 
the actual cash value of said stock and the price paid therefor;” that the 
plaintiff relied upon said promise; that the stock was actually only 
worth $90 per share; that plaintiff has demanded the payment of the 
difference, which demand has been refused—and prays for judgment 
for $1,800, which is the amount of the alleged difference in value. 

The defendants in answer to the complaint admit the sale of the 
stock and at the price alleged in the complaint, but deny making any 
guaranty whatever in connection with the sale and allege that the 
plaintiff made a full and personal examination of the bills receivable, 
assets, liabilities, and affairs of said bank, and relied upon said 
investigation in purchasing said stock; that the only representations 
made by defendants “was to present for the inspection of said plaintiff, 
previous to said sale, the books, papers, and assets of said bank, to be 
examined by plaintiff before purchasing said stock.” 

The case was, by stipulation of counsel, tried to the court without 
a jury. The findings were in favor of plaintiff. The court found that 
the stock was actually worth $92.65 per share at the date of the transfer. 
Otherwise the findings followed substantially the language of the com- 
plaint. In addition the court made the following finding: “The court 
of its own motion finds that at the time of the sale of the said stock it 
was agreed between the parties that in estimating the value thereof, 
only such assets and liabilities of the bank should be considered as the 
books and papers of the bank then disclosed. And the actual value of 
said stock as hereinbefore found is based upon the then actual value of 
such assets and the amount of the then existing liabilities as the books 
and papers of the bank then disclosed.” 

The amount of the recovery awarded was $1,588, being the differ- 
ence between $92.65 per share and $112.50 per share, which was the 
amount paid for the stock. 

The grounds urged for reversal upon this appeal are those presented 
upon the motion for new trial; i. e., (1) insufficiency of the evidence to 
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justify the findings, and (2) irregularity in the proceedings of the 
court and surprise and prejudice resulting therefrom. Are the findings 
justified by the evidence? This question must receive an affirmative 
answer. ‘The court found in substance (construing the preceding find- 
ing as modified, as we must, by the finding made by the court on its 
own motion and above set out), that the parties to the sale agreed that 
the value of the stock should be determined from such assets and lia- 
bilities of the bank as were then disclosed by its books and paper; that 
the defendants represented that the actual value of the stock figured 
upon this basis was $112.50 per share, and agreed that if it was not of 
that value to make good the difference upon demand; and that the 
actual value of the stock computed upon the basis thus agreed upon was 
only $92.65 per share. Eight witnesses testified relative to the trans- 
action. These include the plaintiff and the two defendants, two clerks 
who were then employed in the bank, a director who heard the matter 
discusscd between the plaintiff and defendants at numerous meetings of 
the directors and two cashiers of other banks who were chosen as arbiters, 
and went to Drayton for the purpose of adjusting the controversy. The 
statements of the several witnesses differ in language and in some 
respects in substance so that it may be said there are as many versions 
of the transaction as there are witnesses, but as to the vital and con- 
trolling facts found by the trial court there is, as we view it, no sub- 
stantial conflict. 

The capital stock of the bank was $15,000 which was divided into 
150 shares. The defendant Moses was president. He was also cen- 
rected with two other banks. The defendant Wylie had been one of its 
directors from its organization in 1898, and for about a month preceding 
the sale to the plaintiff had been acting as cashier. On or about the id 
day of February, 1903, the defendants sold and transferred the 890 
shares of stock in question which was the controlling jnterest, to the 
plaintiff and the latter took possession. Previous to that time the plain- 
tiff had had no experience in banking, and was ignorant of banking 
terms and methods, and was not competent to compute the value of bank 
stock from an examination of the books. He had known Mr. Wylie 
for many years, and had confidence in his integrity. His proposition 
was to buy the stock for what it was worth, and he left it with the de- 
fendants to compute its value, and relied upon their assurance that the 
amount they stated to him, $112.50 per share was correct, and their 
further assurance that if it was not correct they would make the difference 
good. The assets of the bank, including its loans, were exhibited to 
the plaintiff for his inspection. He was acquainted in a general way 
with the financial standing of the makers of the bills receivable. During 
the negotiations he objected to a certain note for $1,000 which it is 
agreed was of little or no value, also to a $980 note and certain other 
small notes of doubtful value, and stated that if they were taken out in 
fixing the value he would purchase the stock. This the defendants de- 
clined to do. After some delay he concluded to make the purchase on 
the basis of the assets as they were taking them all at their face value. 
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It sufficiently appears from the testimony that the sale was made 
upon the basis of the assets and liabilities of the bank as then disclosed 
by its books and paper as found by the trial court, and further, that 
the plaintiff agrecd to accept such assets at par or face value, and that 
the defendants agreed to make good their representation that the stock 
when figured upon the basis thus agreed upon was worth $112.50 in ease 
it was found that their computation was erroneous. W<«s the value of 
the stock correctly computed by the defendants? This has been at all 
times and still is the point and only point of difference. 

This question turns upon the answer to another question, and that 
is whether the unearned interest upon jts bills receivable was an asset 
proper to be taken into account in fixing the value of the stock? The 
major part of the bank’s assets consisted of its bills receivable. The 
custom followed by it in making and renewing loans was to have the 
borrower execute a note bearing jnterest only after maturity, and to add 
to the face of the note the amount of interest to be earned to its ma- 
turity. In other words, the unearned interest was added to the face of 
the bills receivable, and the notes were carried upon the books at the 
amounts stated upon their face and were counted at this increased 
amount by the defendants in figuring the value of the stock; that is, 
the unearned interest was added to the principal and the total amount 
was counted as an asset. The inclusion of this unearned interest re- 
presents the only difference between the parties as to the correct basis 
for finding the value of the stock. The defendants counted the un- 
earned interest as an asset in their computation, and claim that this was 
proper. The plaintiff contends that it was in no sense an asset and that 
he is entitled to reimbursement for the difference in the valuation of 
the stock which resulted from including it. If it was properly included, 
the computation of the defendants was correct, and plaintiff cannot re- 
cover. If, on the other hand, it was not properly reckoned as an asset, 
the plaintiff is entitled to recover. 

The value of the stock as found by the trial court is based upon 
the testimony of one Arthur L. Harris an experienced banker. This 
witness took the liabilities and assets of the bank as shown by the books 
of the bank on the day of the sale, and computed the values of the 
different items which went to make up its assets, each being stated 
separately. The only item upon which he placed a valuation different 
from that used by the defendants in their computation was the bills re- 
ceivable. Aside from this difference the correctness of his computation 
and valuations was not disputed, and unless the defendants are correct 
in their contention the amount of recovery awarded by the trial court is 
correct. They undertook to correctly figure the value of the stock from 
the assets and liabilities disclosed by the bankbooks. They included 
unearned interest as an asset in fixing the value of the bills receivable. 
This was unwarranted. It cannot be said that unearned interest is 
an asset. Clearly, the mere adding of unearned interest to the face of 
a note does not increase its value. The face value or prima facie value 
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of a promissory note at any point of time is the principal and interest 
then accrued. 

Interest until earned has no existence. To illustrate, suppose a 
person makes two separate loans on the same day of $1,000 each for 
one year at an agreed rate of 10 per cent., and in one case the year’s 
interest which is payable at maturity is added to the face of the note, 
and in the other it is not, can it be said that one note is of face or nom- 
inal value of $1,000 and the other $1,000? Clearly not. Both notes call 
for the same amount at maturity, and the unearned interest is no more 
an asset in one case than the other. The addition of the unearned 
interest to the face of the note is merely a different and perhaps more 
convenient way of evidencing the maker’s promise, but the change in 
the form of the promise does not change the fact that it is unearned 
interest, and is not an asset. The witness Harris estimated the actual 
value of the bills receivable at the date of the sale at their face 
value with accrued interest. This was also the prima facie value, 
and was in fact the basis of value agreed upon between the parties. 
The defendants guarantied that they had correctly computed the 
value of the stock from the bank’s assets and liabilities as disclosed 
by its books. They did not do so, and the attack upon the findings for 
the alleged insufficiency of the evidence must, therefore, fail. 

The contention that the court was guilty of an irregularity in its 
proceedings and of an abuse of discretion whereby the defendants were 
surprised and prejudiced is, in our opinion, without merit. 

Finding no error in the record, the order and judgment will be 
affirmed. All concur. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 


[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


PROMISSORY NOTE—LEGAL CONSIDERATION—RENEWAL 
OF FORGED PAPER—LIABILITY OF INDORSER. 


LA BANQUE NATIONALE VS. DROLET. 
(Quebec Reports, 28 S. C. 146.) 


A promissory note given in payment, or renewal, of notes of the maker bearing 
indorsements forged by him, to the bank which discounted and holds the lat- 
ter paper and is aware of the forgery on it, is valid, and, as a consequence, 
the indorser of such a note is liable to the bank for the amount, more par- 
ticularly if, at the time he indorsed it, he was not aware of the forgery 
and fraud in question. 


Jupement (Sir Melbourne Tait, Acting Chief Justice): . This ac- 
tion was brought to recover the sum of $6,702.53 and interest, being the 
amount of a promissory note signed on the 28th of December, 1903, by 
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the defendant Lortie, drawn to the order of the defendant Drolet, and 
endorsed by the latter. 

Lortie did not plead, but the defendant Drolet pleaded that he was 
not responsible for the amount of the note, because he endorsed it upon 
the understanding, and under the condition, that he would incur no re- 
sponsibility towards the plaintiff by so doing, and that the endorsement 
was for an illegal consideration, namely, for the compounding of a felony. 

The first court, after hearing the evidence, held that the pretension of 
the defendant, that he had signed upon condition that he would not be 
responsible, could not be proved by parol evidence, and, moreover, that 
the proof was insufficient. It also held that jt had been established, as 
well by the plea as by the proof, that the defendant had no knowledge, 
before, and at the time of endorsing the note, of the frauds charged 
against the other defendant, Lortie, and that he, the defendant Drolet, 
had voluntarily and freely endorsed the note, without having in any way 
been influenced by any illegal threats or considerations. 

We are all of opinion that the judgment is well founded. 

The proof shows that Lortie owed the plaintiff $7,000 for commercial 
paper, which he had forged. The forgery being discovered, Lortie, at 
the suggestion of the agent of the plaintiff and in company with him, 
asked the assistance of his father-in-law, Michael Lefebvre, to whom the 
situation of affairs was made known; the father-in-law, not being person- 
ally able to meet this debt which his son-in-law owed, requested his friend 
Drolet to endorse a note. The defendant admits that he consented to 
endorse this note for Lortie, who, he thought, was perfectly sound, and 
executed a mortgage in favor of the bank, as collateral security for the 
payment of the note so endorsed by him, for the sole purpose of obliging 
his friend, Lefebvre. A month afterwards he endorsed another for 
$6,900, in renewal of the $7,000 note, and again, two months afterwards, 
he endorsed the note which is now sued upon, as a further renewal. He 
did all this without making any inquiry as to the position of Lor- 
tie, and without any representations being made to him, or any informa- 
tion given to him, regarding the position of the latter. 

It appears to me that the defendant Drolet can only escape respon- 
sibility upon the grounds either that Lortie’s contract, as maker, was void 
ab initio, under article 990 C. C., and therefore his, Drolet’s, endorse- 
ment was also void, or else that his consent was obtained by the bank 
under such circumstances as to render it invalid. 

As to the first ground, I think that Lortie could under the circum- 
stances give a valid note for the money lawfully owed the bank, and 
which it had a right to recover from him. It was an acknowledgment of 
a debt due. 

As to the other point, the bank did not come in contact with Drolet 
at all. His consent, therefore, was not obtained by it, but was given 
voluntarily, at the request of his friend, Lefebvre, who was not a party 
to the note, and to oblige him, and was given, as already stated, in ignor- 
ance of any wrong-doing on the part of Lortie. 
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INSOLVENCY—CLAIM BY BANK—EVIDENCE—BEST EVI- 
DENCE—PAROL TESTIMONY—WRITTEN ACNKOWL- 
EDGMENT—BILLS AND PROMISSORY NOTES—SUR- 
RENDER OF DRAFT TO ACCEPTOR—DISCHARGE OF 
DRAWER—COLLATERAL SECURITY—LIFE POLICY— 
CASH SURRENDER VALUE. 


TESSIER, INSOLVENT, AND LA BANQUE NATIONALE, CLAIMANT, AND MAT- 
THEWS, CONTESTANT. 


StTaTEMENT oF Facts: The insolvent carried on business as a bis- 
cuit and confection manufacturer, with the management entirely in the 
hands of D. P. Riopel. An assignment for the benefit of creditors was 
made on the 23d of February, 1902, and La Banque Nationale filed a 
claim for over $43,000, their right to rank for which was contested by 
Matthews. 

The first item objected to was in respect of an overdraft for $12,- 
253.21. The checks, drafts and notes charged to the insolvent, and 
which go to make this overdraft, were not produced by the bank in estab- 
lishing their claim and the contestants asserted that the overdraft could 
only be proved in that way. The bank produced the receipts taken from 
the insolvent from month to month in accordance with their ordinary 
practice when delivering up checks, etc., which receipts admitted the bal- 
ance from time to time. The manager of the insolvent also admitted in 
evidence that the debit balance was correct and that all documents sub- 
stantiating the overdraft had been received from the bank. 

Jupement (Sir Melbourne Tait, Acting Chief Justice): I am of 
opinion that the evidence of Mr. Riopel, corroborated by the bank book, 
made out a prima facie case, and that this overdraft is correctly claimed 
and sufficiently proved. The vouchers, at the time of the trial, were not 
in the hands of the insolvent, nor of Riopel, nor under their control. 
They had been surrendered by the bank and were in the hands of the 
curator, who was brought up by the contestants as their witness. 

The claimants having made out a prima facie case, and the contest- 
ants having had ample opportunity of examining the vouchers and the 
bank books, and not having in any way discredited the testimony of Mr. 
Riopel, corroborated, as I have already stated, by the bank pass-books 
and reccipts, I think the proof should be considered sufficient and the 
judgment sustained on this point. 

The third objection is against two acceptances by Mr. Fontaine, one 
for $101.87 and another for $116.24. One of those drafts matured on 
the 20th of February and the other on the 22d, that is just the day be- 
fore the assignment of the insolvent company, and, as they matured, they 
were charged to Fontaine’s account, and returned to him with his other 
vouchers at the end of February, stamped “paid,’ by the bank. Fon- 
taine assigned on the 17th of March, and on the 24th of March the 
bank got back the drafts from him, explaining that as his account was 
overdrawn at the time the drafts were charged they were not paid and 
were marked paid by error. Fontaine surrendered the drafts to the 
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bank, and the latter thereupon gave him credit for them and charged 
them to the insolvent company. By charging them to Fontaine and 
marking them paid and returning them to him, the company insolvent, as 
drawer of the drafts, was discharged. The bank cannot, because Fon- 
taine became afterwards insolvent, retake possession of the drafts which 
they considered paid, and claim on the drawer. The amount of those 
two drafts therefore must be deducted from the claim. 

The fifth objection is that the bank held a policy of life insurance 
for $1,000 on the life of Riopel, payable to his wife, and which had 
been transferred to the bank as collateral security for the overdraft of 
the insolvent. All the premiums have been paid, and, according to the 
terms of the policy, it has a cash surrender value of some $243, and the 
contestants claim that the bank should give credit for this amount. This 
security did not come from the insolvent. The policy is payable upon 
the death of Riopel. The bank has to wait until the death of Riopel to 
collect the full amount, and possibly may receive nothing from it. I 
don’t think the claimants are bound to give credit for the $243. 





BILLS OF EXCHANGE—FORGED CHECKS—BROWN—FOR- 
GERIES BY CLERK IN GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT— 
PAYMENT BY BANK—NEGLIGENCE—PASS BOOK— 
DUTY OF CUSTOMER TO CHECK ACCOUNTS—SET- 
TLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS—AUDIT ACT—ESTOPPEL— 
LACHES—DEPOSIT OF CHECKS IN OTHER BANKS— 
LIABILITY OVER—DUTY OF KNOWING CUSTOMER’S 
SIGNATURE—ALTERATION IN POSITION—MISTAKE 
—LIABILITY AS BETWEEN TWO INNOCENT PARTIES. 
R. S. C. 1886, ch. 29, sec. 30. 


REX VS. BANK OF MONTREAL. 
(11 Ontario Law Reports, page 595.) 


STaTeMENT oF Facts. A very full statement of the facts of this 
case, together with the synopsis of the judgment of the trial judge, will 
be found in Tue Bankers’ Macazine for December, 1905, at page 901. 
The Dominion Government kept its account in the Bank of Montreal, and 
a clerk in one of the departments forged checks amounting to $75,000 
drawn upon this account, and these checks he deposited in other banks to 
his own credit, but under an assumed name. These banks, without en- 
dorsing the checks, presented them through the clearing-house and they 
were accepted and paid by the Bank of Montreal. On the discovery of 
the frauds the Government took action against the Bank of Montreal to 
recover the amount of the checks and the Bank of Montreal caused the 
other banks to whom payment of these checks had been made to be 
brought in, claiming indemnity from them. The trial judge decided in 
favor of the Government and the third party banks, and this appeal was 
taken to the Court of Appeal for Ontario. 
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Jupement. (Moss, C. J. O.; Osler, Garrow and Maclaren, JJ. A.) 
The following is a synopsis of the judgment of Chief Justice Moss: 

On the appeal against the judgment in favor of the plaintiff the 
ground mainly relied on and most strenuously urged was, that there is 
arising out of the relation of banker and customer an obligation on the 
part of the latter to examine the state of his account as shown from time 
to time by his pass-book and returned checks or vouchers, and upon fail- 
ure to do so or upon failure, after having done so, to raise objection, the 
customer is deemed to have waived or forfeited all right to thereafter 
rectify the account. And it was urged that his was a contractual obliga- 
tion not resting merely on estoppel by change of position or otherwise, 
but on the banker’s right to insist upon an inrplied contract by the cus- 
tomer that he shall under such circumstances be bound as upon an account 
finally and conclusively settled between the parties. 

I am not prepared at present to fully accept the proposition that 
even in the case of a banker and a private individual customer there is 
by contract any such obligation upon the latter as is contended for. As 
at present advised I am not prepared to go beyond the view of Sir John 
Paget, quoted by the learned trial judge, to the effect that but little re- 
liance can be placed on the pass-books as precluding a customer from 
disputing debits which have appeared in the book both when delivered to 
him and returned by him without objection, or from denying the gen- 
uineness of his signature to checks which represent such debits and have 
been returned paid with the book and retained by the customer without 
comment. But even in cases where the customer has been held precluded 
of his right to rectify the account, the decisions appear to rest upon the 
usual grounds of estoppel by conduct such as delay, acquiescence, change 
of position and the like, and not on contractual obligation. And in the 
present case the arguments for the defendant bank on this branch of the 
case, in whatever form they are advanced or in whatever light they are 
considered, seem eventually to resolve themselves into the proposition that 
the crown can be and is estopped by the acts or negligence of its servants, 
and is therefore not in a position to deny the propriety of the payments 
claimed to have been made on its behalf. And once the case is brought 
back to that proposition, the authorities seem to make it clear that that 
furnishes no answer to the plaintiff’s demand. 

On the other branch of the appeal—that against the third party 
banks—the argument is, first, that these banks by presenting the checks 
in question to the Bank of Montreal for, and receiving payment, war- 
ranted their genuineness or impliedly undertook to indemnify the bank 
in case they proved not to be genuine. 

It cannot be pretended that the bank paid the checks upon the faith 
of any representation of the third party banks as to their genuineness. 
It paid in reliance upon a belief, the truth of which it was in a much 
better position to ascertain and know than the third party banks, that the 
checks were duly and properly signed, and were the authentic and gen- 
uine checks of their customer. Can there, in this dealing between the 
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Bank of Montreal on the one hand, and the third party banks on the 
other, be implied any warranty by the latter or any agreement or under- 
taking to indemnify the former? If in the ordinary course of dealing 
there comes through one bank to another a check purporting to bear the 
signature of a customer of the latter, which accepts it, pays it and charges 
it to the customer, ought not the implication to be that it was so dealt with 
in reliance upon knowledge of the customer’s signature, and not upon 
any supposed representation or warranty of its genuineness by the bank 
presenting it? The latter ought not to be held to be doing more than 
tendering the paper to be honored or not, as the customer’s bank may 
decide. It is not in the position of a company under an obligation, stat- 
utory or otherwise, to perform a ministerial duty, and the presenting bank 
has no right to compel the payment. The matter is left to the judgment 
of the customer’s bank to which it is presented. 

I do not think that in these circumstances there is sufficient to render 
the presenting bank liable as upon a warranty or indemnity, the result 
of which would be to relieve the paying bank from any responsibility 
to exercise care in paying or diligence in notifying discovery of 
its mistake. In such cases it must be a question of fact whether the cir- 
cumstances are such as to raise an implication of a contract for indem- 
nity, and the circumstances in the present case are such as to justify the 
conclusion that there was no implied contract of indemnity. The third 
party banks, therefore, are under no liability to the defendant bank on 
the ground of implied indemnity or warranty. 

The other ground upon which it is sought to render them liable is 
mistake of fact. The defendant bank claims to be entitled to receive 
back the payments as made under a mistake of fact. But against this 
claim are the countervailing circumstances which are detailed and dealt 
with by the learned trial judge. There was very great delay in ascer- 
taining the want of genuineness of the checks, and in the meantime the 
position of the third party banks had been altered to their prejudice. 
It is impossible that they could now be restored to the position they 
held at the time of, and for some time after, the payments to them by 
the defendant bank. Their conduct has been blameless throughout, and 
even if the defendant bank be regarded as an innocent party, the third 
party banks should be awarded the stronger position. 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 

The “sucker business” in Wall Street is estimated to be worth over 
$375,000,000 a year to the brokers and their allies, the banks. By 
“sucker business” is meant the amount of money lifted out of the pockets 
of the people. The brokers are not to blame. People do not have to be 
begged to speculate. They are born to gamble. The chief end of man 
is to get something for nothing, and that is why millions of our fellow 
citizens throughout the land tie themselves to one end of a Wall Street 
private wire, and squander their earnings tickling that wire. What as- 
tounding figures! The total value of wool produced in the United States 
is about $61,000,000 annually; and the annual lamb clip in Wall Street 
is $375,000,000.—New York Press. 





CANADIAN BANKING PRACTICE--THE DETECTION 
OF FRAUD. 


By H. M. P. ECKARDT. 


N a short article published in Tue Bankers’ Magazine for April, 
| 1903, a brief summary was given of the manner jin which the bank 
inspectors in Canada perform their duties. In view of the recent 
scandalous bank failures in Chicago and Philadelphia jt will be interest- 
ing to take a more particular note of the methods by which the Canadian 
banks endeavor to guard themselves from the two forms of dishonesty 
which wrought the ruin respectively of the Milwaukee Avenue State Bank 
of Chicago, and of the Real Estate Trust Company of Philadelphia. In 
the first instance the trouble was caused by forgery on a wholesale scale 
by the highest officer of the bank, with the connivance of another high 
official ; in the second instance, also, the highest officer of the bank did the 
mischief, this time by lending huge amounts to an adventurous speculator 
on security that was both improper and inadequate, and at the same time 
deceiving his directors and his staff by false statements of securities held. 
Commenting on the two happenings, leading bankers in New York 
have pointed out that the methods of checking and inspecting practised 
by the big New York banks would effectually prevent either of the above 
kinds of dishonesty. 

As the branch bank system calls for a somewhat different mode of 
inspection, it may be that bankers in the United States will be interested 
in a further short description of how the inspecting and checking, to 
prevent frauds like those just mentioned, are done in Canada. 

In the first place, before detailing the inspector’s operations, it is 
necessary to repeat what was said in the former article about the source 
of the inspector’s powers and the nature of his responsibilities. He 
takes his orders from and makes his reports to the general manager. 
And the general manager is, in turn, accountable to the board of direct- 
ors. Fraud of the Stensland and Hipple type might exist at a branch 
or at the head office: The machinery used to detect and check it in the 
branches requires to be amplified before it would suffice to detect and 
check misdoings by the highest executive officers at the head office. It 
will thus be necessary to divide the subject into two parts, the first of 
which will treat of the examination of the branch offices and the second 
of the examination and checking of the head office. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE BRANCHES OF CANADIAN BANKS. 


Beginning with the Stensland method, let us suppose a_ branch 
manager to be intent upon defrauding his bank by means of forged 
notes. Before he could do anything of consequence he would have to 
secure the co-operation of the teller, as that officer’s suspicions would 
certainly be aroused if the manager sought to extract very much money 
from him by means of promissory notes of any description, whether 
forged or genuine. Then, under the branch system it would not be the 
safest thing in the world for a manager contemplating forgery or fraud 
to take any steps to secure the alliance of his teller, or indeed of any of 
his officers, for one. reason because his staff does not regard him as the 
arbiter of their fates. As a means of preventing this very thing the head 
office is constantly shifting men from one position to another. The open- 
ing of new branches and the resignation, superannuation, or death of 
officers in high positions make it possible to effect a constant stream of 
promotion of all young men of any sort of promise or ability. The 
consequence is that the teller, the ledger keeper, the discount clerk, and 
the others regard their present positions as but temporary, and they are 
always looking forward to the next move upwards in their own or a bet- 
ter branch. If they think their manager or any other one of their superior 
officers is crooked, they would be almost sure to report suspicious circum- 
stances to the proper authority, even if they did not know, as they do, 
that their failure to report irregularities on the part of another officer 
would probably mean summary dismissal from the service and perhaps 
prosecution. Here, right at the outset, is a grave difficulty in the way of 
a branch manager who plots forgeries. It would not be nearly so easy 
for him to secure the necessary confederate as it would be for the presi- 
dent of a national bank whose officers are permanently under him and 
more or less dependent upon him for their advancement and success. 

But we will suppose this obstacle safely passed, and that the man- 
ager has succeeded in securing the teller’s active co-operation. Unless 
the teller held the fraudulent notes in his cash they would have to go 
through the books and enter all records along with the genuine paper. 
And he could not carry a great amount of the forgeries in his cash, be- 
cause a complete specification of all cash on hand has to be sent to the 
head office every week or every two weeks at the outside; and unless the 
total amount of cash as shown by these statements was permitted to in- 
crease with the increase in the forgeries the point would soon be reached 
where there would not be enough of actual cash to carry on the business 
of the branch; and if the total did increase it would not be long before 
the suspicions of the head office were aroused. And there would be the 
daily risk of a visit from the inspector as well as of a new teller being 
appointed. As soon as either event happened the game would be up. 
Quite probably no branch manager of ordinary intelligence would select 
this method. The risks would be too great and detection too certain 
within a short time. 
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Next let us suppose the forgeries have been passed through the books 
as genuine. Then they must go in every book of the series, for each 
book must show a continuing balance with all others of its set. Another 
rule which is strongly insisted upon in Canada is that promissors to all 
paper discounted be notified through the post office about ten days ahead 
cf maturity. The manager would have to see to it that no notices were 
sent to forged names. Again, every month, a complete liability state- 
ment containing full particulars of all names in, and of security held 
against, every discount account which exceeds $500 must be sent to head 
office, where it is closely examined. And when the inspector visits the 
branch, which may be once, twice, three or more times in a year, he per- 
sonally examines every note owned by the bank, compares suspicious sig- 
natures, and does everything in his power to follow up and investigate 
anything that strikes him as queer or unusual. When it is considered 
that these inspectors are selected for their positions because they are 
specially bright and specially well informed about the routine and other 
work of the bank, it will be seen that only the very cleverest devices will 
impose upon them. Each one knows that if irregularities are discovered 
at any branch recently inspected by him without result, he will suffer a 
loss of reputation with his general manager and his prospects of advance- 
ment, perhaps even of holding his position, will be endangered. This 
rakes him doubly keen as a detective. He makes it a point to meet the 
principal borrowers and to talk to them about their accounts; he informs 
himself about the habits and manner of living, not only of the manager, 
but of the other clerks as well. In going over the securities held against 
advances he satisfies himself not only that the documents are genuine, 
but also that the bank has a clear title to them. Notices are sent out 
right and left to parties whose names appear on warehouse receipts, 
stock certificates and other valuable documents, and these notices the in- 
spector keeps religiously in his own possession and mails with his own 
hands. Securities could not be substituted, as President Hipple substi- 
tuted them, because, when he begins his examination of the securities, 
the inspector has the completed sheets before him, and he never lets out 
of his possession anything already examined until he has completed the 
whole list. Besides all these risks there is the danger, for the guilty 
ruanager, that he may himself any day be removed to another branch at 
a few hours’ notice. 

Enough has been said to show that extensive frauds like those com- 
mitted at Chicago and at Philadelphia would be very difficult if not im- 
possible at branch banks. In the large city branches the clerks are 
shifted frequently, and precautions are taken to have more than one 
man responsible for all securities; the teller’s cash is frequently exam- 
ined by different officers. 


ATTEMpPts TO Derraup THE BANK AT THE Heap OFFICE. 


It remains yet to see what opportunities a general manager would 
have if he wished to despoil his bank. The president or directors could 
do nothing except through improperly influencing the general manager 
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in the making of loans. The genera] manager has the entire active ad- 
ministration in his hands. He reports all important transactions at the 
semi-weekly board meetings, and presents the important applications for 
credits for the board’s ratification. A feature about the board meetings 
of Canadian banks is the full attendance of directors. The banks have 
not long lists of directors like some of the big United States institutions. 
The number ranges from seven to nine or ten. And there are five or six 
or more present at nearly every meeting. Directors who live in other 
towns frequently make the trips to attend. Nearly all of them take a 
lively interest in what is put before them. The general manager is a 
professional banker who has spent his whole life, usually, at bank work— 
very often starting at the bottom and coming up through the different 
grades. Even if he were minded to defraud the bank, he has no actual 
possession of securities and would have no opportunities for forgery. 
He might, of course, make large loans on security to a man like Segal, 
but if it were done it would have to be done through a branch, and the 
branch manager would have to be deceived, which would be pretty hard 
work. It should be remembered that in the case of a bank having its 
head office at Montreal there is a manager for what is called the Mon- 
treal branch, which transacts all the banking business of the bank. 
Montreal being the most important branch, its manager would naturally 
be a man of ability and consequence—a man, in fact, who would not be 
likely to permit the bank’s funds to be given away to an adventurer, even 
if the general manager did authorize and command it. But the main 
check on the actions of the general manager is the active interest taken 
in the bank’s affairs by the directors. As a class the directors of a Cana- 
dian bank frankly recognize their responsibilities. And as they are suc- 
cessful merchants or business men with wide experience, they can be de- 
pended upon generally to keep clear of transactions that threaten great 
danger. Most of them have a pretty fair knowledge of the financial 
worth and responsibility of the leading business men in all parts of 
Canada, and they therefore have some notion as to the amount of credit 
these men are entitled to. Of course it might happen in a Canadian 
bank, as in an English or American bank, that the whole board of direc- 
tors and the general manager should be led gradually into a situation, in 
connection with some big borrowings, full of danger and menace; but 
if that did happen it would be more on account of errors in judgment 
than on account of dishonesty. 


A STRONG BANK. 


A recent newsaper dispatch from Davenport, Iowa, contains the fol- 
lowing information: 

“The Scott county onion will be such a contributor to the wealth of 
the Pleasant Valley region this fall that a proposition has been made to 
start a bank at Valley City. It might properly be named the Onion Belt 
Bank, and with its prosperity based on the odoriferous Scott county fruit, 
it certainly ought to make a ‘strong’ bank.” 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS IN NATIONAL BANKS. 


EBRASKA banks chartered by the state are not pleased to see the 
N national banks competing with them for savings deposits. The 
Superintendent of the Banking Department inquired of the At- 
torney-General of the state if national banks were empowered to carry 
on a savings bank business without submitting to the jurisdiction of the 
state and conforming to the same regulations regarding investments as 
the state savings banks. The Attorney-General replied that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in his instructions relating to the organization of 
national banks, had said that “there does not appear to be anything in 
the National Bank Act which authorizes or prohibits the operation of a 
savings department by a national bank.” It was the opinion of the At- 
torney-General of Nebraska that if national banks chose to conduct sav- 
ings departments, they were solely under Federal jurisdiction. 





RUNS ON SAVINGS BANKS. 


NE of the largest and strongest savings banks of the country was 

O recently subjected to a run, owing to the circulation of a baseless 

rumor. Of course, all demands were promptly met, and, as 

usual, the greatest loss fell on the panic-stricken depositors, who sacri- 

ficed interest due them, in many cases, in order to get possession of their 
money. 

While the savings banks can protect themselves from the necessity 
of sacrificing assets to meet a heavy run, by enforcing the rule requiring 
notice of withdrawals, they rarely do this. It seems that the best way 
to stop a run is by paying out money as fast as possible. Sometimes the 
mere sight of huge piles of bills and coin will calm the fears of depos- 
itors. 

Good counsel on the part of officers who have the confidence of the 
community often has good effect. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS. 


T is claimed by the “Boston Financial News” that the interests of 
the savings bank depositors of Massachusetts would suffer if the 


proposal to increase the limit of sums on which interest may be 
paid from $1,000 to $3,000 were adopted. Already, it is said, there is 
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some difficulty in finding investments within the restrictions fixed by law. 
if the banks were permitted to pay interest on deposits amounting to 
over $1,000, the deposits would be increased, and some of the limitations 
now placed upon investments would, it is claimed, have to be removed. 

On the other hand, it can hardly be said that, as a rule, a man who 
has accumulated a thousand dollars is in a position thenceforward to 
make his own investments. There are, of course, banks and trust com- 
panies that will accept sums without limit and pay a moderate rate of 
interest. 

Massachusetts has 1,829,487 savings bank depositors, with a total of 
662,808,312 to their credit—$362 for each depositor and $200 per 
capita of population. 


PRICES OF THE NEW BONDS. 


OND houses are expecting a revival of interest in Government 
bonds as the result of the “price compact” between the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Fisk & Robinson. Under this agreement the 

latter will put on sale at 104.40 the $15,000,000 of the Panama issue 
awarded them. Compacts as to prices look well on paper, but when 
one’s goods have been marketed the buyer’s selling price is beyond con- 
trol. 

This means that considerable shifting in prices will have to occur 
before a parity of values is established. Although the Government has 
the right to redeem the new bonds in ten years, it has been clearly shown 
that there is no likelihod of its being done, and in reality the bonds are 
considered by the Treasury officials to be Panama 2s of 1936. The 
bonds therefore with which banks will naturally measure their value are 
the 2s of 1930. The latter issue is now held at 10434. 

These prices present the anomaly of a bond with thirty-years to run 
selling at a lower price than one bearing the same rate of interest, but 
redeemable in twenty-four years. With Panamas of 1936 at 104.40, the 
natural selling price of the issue of 1930 would be 10414 instead of 
10434. This indicates readjustment—either the latter must come down 
or the former go up. 





AMERICAN BANK IN BERLIN. 


LANS for the establishment of an American Bank in Berlin, run on 
American banking lines and designed especially for the accommo- 
dation of Americans doing business in Germany as well as for 

transient visitors, have assumed definite shape, and the bank will soon 
be opened with a capital of 25,000,000 marks, contributed by German, 
English, French and American bankers, thus, as it were, imparting an 
international character to the undertaking. One of the main features of 
the bank is to be the cashing of checks and negotiating of other paper, 
which until now has necessitated great delay in certification. Good 
American securities will also be dealt jn and if possible put on the Ger- 
man market. The reorganization of the Mexican Central Railway, to 
which much German capital has been contributed, will also be taken in 
hand by the bank in the interest of German investors. 





———————— Ss; 


LETTERS 10 THE EDITOR 
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DEPOSIT OF GOVERNMENT FUNDS IN THE BANKS. 


Waver ty, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: In order to secure a deposit of Government funds our bank was 
notified that a deposit would be made if we provided the proper bonds 
for security; and after getting prices from our New York bank and other 
dealers, we decided on the issue of United States bonds we thought best 
for the purpose, and purchased them from our reserve agent, which made 
us the lowest price. 

Our account was charged with the purchase price of the bonds, in- 
cluding the premium, of course, and we wrote the Treasurer of the United 
States, asking him to deposit with our bank the money we were to have, 
which was done as soon as the bonds reached him; so that as far as it 
affected us, we invested some of our money in the premium on the bonds 
and the face value of the bonds was taken care of by the deposit. 

In this way (and ninety-nine per cent. of the banks have to handle 
the matter of Government deposits in the same manner) banks getting 
Government deposits invest the money received in bonds to secure it, and 
have less money for other investments than before, so the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury not to permit the money to be used for specu- 
lative purposes could not apply to the larger number of Government de- 
positories, and surely to none outside of the cities. 

No bank has more money after receiving a Government deposit, un- 
less it is one having Government bonds on hand; and if you will look at 
the reports you will see that there are very few banks carrying any, and 
none outside of the cities. 

There is no good reason for a bank to have these bonds unless it 
knows something of the possible actions of the Treasury Department or 
is handling them regularly, as do some brokers. 

As I understand it, Government deposits were first made to make a 
market for the Government issues, and that policy has been pursued 
persistently—witness the sale of the Panama bonds. 

Going further, the interest on the bonds held as security is paid to 
the banks, and so the Government is paying interest on the funds it has 
to its credit. 

Would a good business man pay interest on his own money? 

If I may take a little more space, I would like to ask if the handling 
of Government receipts should not be criticised. 
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Cash is required where business men would prefer checks or drafts, 
and then this cash is piled up in vaults and taken out of circulation, and 
it is sometimes spoken of with a sort of pride. 

Would a good business man feel proud of having idle cash on hand? 

Hon. Lyman J. Gage is arguing now for the Government surplus 
rsoney to be placed in the banks, as anyone else would handle it, and it 
would seem as if every good business man would agree with him. 

In doing this there is no reason why the Government should be a 
preferred creditor, for it has the right of examination at any time, and 
exercises it often, and thus has the advantage of any other depositor; 
and if the Government funds were handled as any good business man 
would take care of his, a good income could be had from the interest 
received instead of paying any out on the bonds, and a large increase 
of money in circulation would also be had. 

Government notes are no better secured than national bank bills, and 
the two should have the same powers as long as this condition obtains. 

Arguing on this line, the question of a proper reserve for the banks 
today follows, as this affects the currency conditions. 

When the new Trust Company Reserve Law was considered, it was 
shown that it was possible to do a safe business with a very small re- 
serve, much less than the National Bank Act requires, and when we 
think of the conditions existing over forty years ago when this law was 
passed, the means of communication between business centers very poor 
and banks not standng by each other as they do today, a change on the 
lines of the new trust company law would seem advisable. 

There are bonds that will pass nearly as well as Government notes, 
and allowing these to be held as reserve seems a very good business 
proposition. 

The large amount of business handled by checks where currency 
was formerly used, is helping to solve the currency question, and if to 
this might be added other changes suggested above, Government funds 
deposited in the banks in a common-sense business way, the reserve law 
amended to meet present conditions, there would be a very large increase 
in our currency for use; it would be a positive amount and men would 
shape their affairs to meet actual conditions, which would not vary as 
now, and to a large degree the currency question would be solved and 
the Secretary of the Treasury would not have to keep an eye on Wall 
Street. F. E. Lyrorp, 

President First National Bank. 


BETTER BANKING FACILITIES NEEDED. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: My professional practice in the introduction of manufacturing 
cost systems brings me in touch with many manufacturers located in 
small towns. Many of the towns in which plants of this kind are located 
have no bank, and others have small banks with limited capital. 
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On account of the meagre banking facilities, these manufacturers 
are handicapped in the financing of their business. It soon becomes 
necessary for these manufacturing institutions to secure banking connec- 
tions in the cities, so as to secure accommodation based upon their finan- 
cial responsibility instead of upon the capital and surplus of their local 
bank. Many of the manufacturers find that the New York banks and 
trust companies are not disposed to consider accounts of this kind, owing 
to their inability to watch the account as they would like to do, and be- 
cause accounts are frequently small when started. 

I would be glad to have you call attention, through your Maaazinz, 
to the opportunities which await a financial institution who will make 
known its disposition to give consideration to business of this kind. 

New York, Sept. 24, 1906. Harotp A. Wriaut. 





TRUST COMPANY SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PROGRAMME OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, TO BE HELD AT THE 
OLYMPIC THEATRE, ST. LOUIS, MO., OCTOBER 16, 1906. 
ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 

Meeting to be called to order by the President of the Section at 
10 a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. Dr. Samuel J. Niccolls. 

Address of welcome by Mr. Festus J. Wade, President, Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Reply to address of welcome and annual address of the President 
by Mr. Clark Williams. 

Secretary’s report, by Mr. James R. Branch. 

Report of Executive Committee, by Mr. Philip S. Babcock, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Protective Laws, by Mr. Lynn H. Dinkens, 
Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Better Protection for Municipal Securities, 
by Mr. H. P. McIntosh, Chairman. 

Address by the Hon. Pierre Jay, Bank Commissioner for the State 
of Massachusetts. 

Roll Call of Vice-Presidents. 


Five-minute replies, giving brief accounts of trust company conditions in dif- 
ferent states. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 


j Members of the section are requested to freely discuss and argue these sub- 
ects. 


I. Should Trust Companies Do a Guaranty or Surety Business. 

II. Methods of Securing Business. 

III. Advantages to a Trust Company of Frequent Examinations and 
Public Reports. 

IV. Safeguards Against Irregularities in the Trust Company. 

V. How to Maintain the Intercst of Members of the Board of 
Directors. 

VI. Cash Reserve for Trust Companies. 

VII. The Banking Department of Trust Companies, Its Scope and 
Limitations. 
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BANKS SHOULD BE MORE THOROUGHLY EXAMINED. 


* Qed bank failures, notably that of the Milwaukee Avenue 
State Bank of Chicago and the discovery of over $500,000 of 
forged notes among it’s assets have brought to the attention of 
the public the insufficiency of official bank examinations as at present 
conducted under Federal and State authority. In the instance referred 
to, the State Examiner blames the directors for inattention to their 
duties, and the directors in turn criticise the examiner for not detecting 
the forgeries when he examined the bank nine months previous to the 
failure. While it is not probable that the directors will in the end 
escape censure, it is not at all clear that the examiner is as much to 
blame as the system under which he is compelled to do his work. 

It has never been the practice to attempt the verification of signatures 
to notes nor is it possible in the time at their disposal for official 
examiners to do so. 

When Congress and the State Legislatures suitably provide for 
broadening the scope of the examinations, improvement in the work of 
the examiners will be possible, but until such action is taken little im- 
provement can be expected. The fee system, lack of time and inadequate 
remuneration interpose insurmountable obstacles to such effective work 
as thorough and complete audits demand. In the meantime recourse 
must be had to public accountants who are in the field equipped for the 
work by banking experience and free to devote as much time to investiga- 
tion as those who employ them may desire. 

Auditing as practiced by the modern professional accountant is 
elastic and progressive; he is prepared to conduct his investigations along 
special lines or to cover an entire business for periods long or short; 
he is not hampered by the hard and fast rules of official procedure but 
may adopt improved methods as soon as their value and practicability 
are established. 





SITTING IN THE GAME. 


T is with profound regret that Tuz Bankers’ MaGazine observes the 
| following in one of the recent speeches of Secretary Shaw: 

“It is the appropriate function of the Government to safeguard 
the individual and to see that the game of business is fairly played, that 
the cards are held above the table and that everybody is given a square 
deal. It is not the appropriate function of the Government to sit in the 

ame.” 
. We have no fault to find with the sentiments expressed above, but 


must protest against the terms jn which they are couched. It is not be- 
lieved that the language used represents the experiences of the Secretary 
himself, who is a pious man. For the “square deal,’ he has high au- 
thority, but he could only. have learned the other expressions from over- 
hearing the conversation of some of his Iowa constituents, or from the 
books he may have read. Surely, the Secretary himself knows nothing 
about “sitting in the game.” 
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BANKING PUBLICITY 


BANKING PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the Banking Publicity Association will be 

held in conjunction with the annual convention of the American 

Bankers’ Association at St. Louis. The meeting will be called to 
order immediately after the adjournment of the Trust Company Section 
at the Olympic Theatre, Tuesday, October 16, 1906. This notice was in 
error omitted from the programme issued by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. Reports of the officers will be duly rendered and short ad- 
dresses will be made upon topics relating to banking publicity. The as- 
sociation has been received with wide favor, and jit is expected that a large 
number of new members will be added to the rolls. Further information 
may be obtained of the secretary, Frederick Phillips, Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany Building, New York. 


NORTH ADAMS TRUST COMPANY. 


HE North Adams Trust Company, of North Adams, Mass., has 
issued a handsome illustrated booklet of 24 pages, bringing to the 
attention of the public the advantages offered by that company for 

the transaction of general banking and trust business. It sets forth in- 


terestingly the modern trust company, its functions and advantages; de- 
scribes the organization and equipment of the North Adams institution, 
and the systems and methods employed in its various departments ; and con- 
tains in condensed form a quantity of valuable information relating to 


~ 
‘ 
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the laws of heredity and distribution, of especial interest and value to 
persons who may be considering the important question of making or not 
making a will—or in other words, as to what will become of their prop- 
erty if they die intestate. The booklet bears the imprint of the Banker 
and Tradesman Press. 


When You Need 
Money 


There is nothing so sure to help as your savings 


account. It is your best friend. 


The Muskegon 
Savings Bank 


is so conveniently located that no one has to 
go far out of his way to become a customer. 


Established over nineteen years ago by conserva- 


tive men. Open an account to-day. Put your — 


savings where they will grow. 


H. N. HOVEY, President 


J. F. DENSLOW PAUL S. MOON 
Vice-Presidents 


F. E. HAMMOND P. O. HOLTHE 
Cashier Asst. Cashier 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS. 


HE laws of Missouri require trust companies to make a substantial 
deposit with the state, to protect those for whom they act in fidu- 
ciary capacities. In addition the entire available assets of the 

trust company must stand as a guaranty for the proper and faithful per- 
formance of its duties. 

The Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, of which Festus J. 
Wade is president, in an eight-page booklet briefly setting forth its re- 
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sources and facilities, and containing its September statement of con- 
dition, pointedly directs attention to the foregoing requirements, and also 
to the fact that the Mercantile is the only trust company in St. Louis 
that is an active member of the Clearing-House Association and publish- 
ing statements on call of the Comptroller of the Currency. 





STACKING up the dollars is a fascinating game. Once 

you get interested in it you will wonder why you 
never engaged in it before. If every person of spend- 
thrift habits really knew what a satisfaction there was in 
having a growing bank account this would be a bappier 
world. We receive deposits of $1 and upward, and 
pay four per cent interest. Start an account in our 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT today. 


Capital City State Bank 


Bank Building, East Fifth and Locust Streets. 
Total Resources $1,550,000. Open Saturdays 5 to 6 


A SAVINGS DEPARTMENT AD. 


CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK OF BALTIMORE. 


HERE could scarcely be anything more meritorious in the way of 
high-class banking publicity literature than the beautiful quarto 
booklet of sixteen pages and cover issued by the Citizens National 

Bank of Baltimore, describing and illustrating the resources and facili- 
ties of the institution. Printed on deckle-edge paper of the finest qual- 
ity, the pages with embossed ornamental border, the superior illustra- 
tions separately mounted, the cover in tasteful tint of blue and bound 
with heavy silk cord, it is not only peculiarly appropriate, chaste and ele- 
gant as a bank publication, but is an exceptionally fine example of the 
printer’s art. The booklet was designed, printed and bound by the Mun- 
der-Thomsen Co., Baltimore. 


FROM CURRENT ADVERTISING. 


HIS company’s Bureau of Information is at the service of its out- 
of-town correspondents for personal as well as for business courte- 
ties—Lincoln Trust Company, Madison Square, New York. 


Visitors’ money orders received on the Night and Day Bank require 
no personal identification—Night and Day Bank, New York. 
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Let us save you worry on troublesome items. Our service means less 
labor to youu—New York National Exchange Bank. 

Foremost in all that is desirable as a correspondent or a collection 
agent.—National Exchange Bank, Albany, N. Y. 

May we tell you something about handling your Indiana items? We 
send them direct and have accounts from more than 240 banks in this 
immediate vicinity.—American National Bank, Indianapolis. 

A bank of banks—based on a foundation of strength and durability, 
offers its facilities to the business world—The German National of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Among the national banks in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond, the Merchants National of Richmond 
stands seventh on the roll of honor.—Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

First national bank chartered under the national bank act.—First 
National Bank, Philadelphia. 

Young, live, active and up-to-date. Send us your Athens business.— 
Georgia National Bank, Athens, Ga. 

Independent of the control of any single interest—Columbia Trust 
Company, New York. 

We reach 83 per cent. of the banking population direct through our 
reciprocal correspondents.—First National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

The oldest national bank south of the Ohio River.—First National 
Bank, Louisville, Ky. 

The daily growth of our savings department commends it to those 
who wish to save money. You can begin with one dollar—The Neal 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Forty-one years of successful banking is the record of this institu- 
tion—which is a pretty solid foundation on which to build future busi- 
ness.—First National Bank, Alexandria, Va. 

Interest on your bank deposit is equivalent to an additional deposit 
at regular intervals. Both deposit and interest subject to check, with 
equitable rates of interest—Guardian Trust Company, New York. 

This bank represents the system of direct collections from merchants 
and manufacturers. Try us.—Second National Bank, Oswego, N. Y. 

For quick, economic and safe returns send us your business.—La Salle 
State Bank, La Salle, Il. 

The first bank in Maryland to enter the national system.—First Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore. 

With the strongest financial backing of any bank in this section of 
the state, and unsurpassed methods in every department, we invite ac- 
counts and collections.—Citizens National Bank, Durham, N. C. 

We want those items on Southeastern Idaho to help pay our expenses. 
Don’t forget us.—First National Bank, St. Anthony, Idaho. 

Forty vears of successful banking experience, with the adoption of 
the best modern methods and safeguards in management.—Petersburg 
Savings and Insurance Company. 

Watch us grow.—Kanawha National Bank, Charleston, W. Va. 
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MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK CITY. 


HE Mercantile National Bank of New York city, for forty-four 
years located at 191 Broadway, has recently moved into more 
commodious quarters at 195 Broadway, Western Union Building, 

where it has established itself in a manner that has made its new home 
one of the best-appointed and most thoroughly-equipped banking es- 
tablishments in the city. 


FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, 
President Mercantile National Bank. 
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While convenience and facility for transacting business were the 
first consideration sought in the general plan and elaboration of details 
in design and construction, the aesthetic side was not lost sight of, and 
in consequence the scheme of finish and decoration, while wholly in keep- 
ing with the dignity and solidity of a great financial institution, is im- 
pressively artistic and beautiful. 

The banking-offices occupy a floor-space of 74 by 189 feet, or nearly 
fifteen thousand square feet, separated into four divisions—the main 


MILES M. O'BRIEN, 
Vice-President Mercantile National Bank. 


room being 23 by 144 feet, bookkeepers’ and tellers’ department 48 by 
65, storage and vaults 46 by 20, and directors’ room 25 by 27 feet. 

The main entrance is unique, but spacious and inviting, and double 
corridors of generous width extend through the entire length of the 
banking quarters, giving access to the various departments and to the 
officers’ private rooms. The bank is finished throughout in rich mahogany, 
with antique fixtures and costly modern furnishings, which combined 
with the walls of light cream and gold, in paneled design with Grecian 
border, make up a general effect of pleasing warmth and refined attract- 
iveness such as is rarely found in even modern banking-room interiors. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 





Main Entrance-— from interior. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
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Directors’ Room. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Main Corridor. 








Partial View of Tellers’ Department. 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
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Cashier's Office. 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
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Corner in Book-Keeping Room. 


Portion of Out-of-Town Check Department. 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
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The Mercantile National was organized as a state bank in 1850, and 
became a national bank in 1865. In April, 1903, it absorbed the Seventh 
National and the National Broadway banks. Its present capital stock 
paid in is $3,000,000, and surplus and undivided profits $4,600,000. 
Frederick B. Schenck is president, Miles M. O’Brien and William H. 
Taylor vice-presidents, James V. Lott cashier, and Emil Klein and Alfred 
W. Day assistant-cashiers. 








The Vault. 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


The board of directors consists of Frederick B. Schenck, Charles P. 
Armstrong, William Ballin, William F. Carlton, Robert C. Clowry, 
William Nelson Cromwell, William J. Curtis, Frederick L. Eldridge, 
Edwin Gould, Edward T. Jeffrey, John F. Kehoe, Emanuel Lehman, 
Seth M. Milliken, Charles W. Morse, Harry F. Morse, Benjamin Nicoll, 
Miles M. O’Brien, August G. Paine, Dick S. Ramsay, Adolph Rusch, 
George H. Sargent, William Skinner, Abraham Stern, William H. 
Taylor, Ernst Thalmann, Edward R. Thomas, Robert M. Thompson, 
Warner Van Norden, Isaac Wallach, John Skelton Williams and Richard 
Young. 





NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, NORFOLK, VA. 


HE tide of prosperity that has swept over the states of the South 
in the past ten years, and which is still at its flood, is perhaps 
most strikingly reflected in the increasing magnitude of its bank- 

ing business, and especially in the growth of deposits and surplus shown 
by the financial statements of the Southern banking institutions. 

While the South’s rapid industrial and commercial expansion is 
primarily due to a growing recognition of its rich natural resources and 
climatic advantages, yet as has been remarked in these columns, a goodly 
share of its advancement is to be credited to the enterprise and progres- 
sive spirit of the Southern bankers. Besides keeping pace with the 
general development of their respective communities and sections, the 
bankers in many instances have forecasted the future and directly stimu- 
lated the inception of important new enterprises, by furnishing in ad- 
vance of any immediate demand, facilities for commercial intercourse 
and the financing of new undertakings which far-seeing business men 
have been quick to appreciate and to utilize. 

Among the Southern financial institutions that have prospered greatly 
under this advanced policy of reaching out to actively stimulate and 
promote the prosperity of its community and tributary section, a notable 
example is the National Bank of Commerce, of Norfolk, Virginia, which 
has rceently completed and occupied a new building of its own that ranks 
with the most pretentious and finely-appointed business edifices of any 
city in the South. The building is a 13-story fireproof structure, with 
two additional floors below the street, erected on a conspicuous corner 
in the business heart of the city, and provides commodious office ac- 
commodations for more than two hundred business firms and individuals. 
The bank itself occupies the whole of the first floor and the mezzanine. 

The Bank of Commerce offices merit a more detailed description than 
can be given here, but the illustrations will serve to convey a fairly 
adequate idea of their plan of arrangement and the elegance of their 
appointments. Fronting the building entrance, at the right of which 
are the elevators, handsome doors of bronze enclose the inner door lead 
ing to the main banking-room, which is a model of substantial elegance 
in architectural construction and harmonious decoration. Counters of 
Grecian marble extend down the room on either side, intersected by 
columns of polished marble and surmounted by grille-work of bronze. 
At the left of the entrance is the president’s office; next are the enclosed 
desks of the cashiers, then in order the various departments of the note- 
teller, foreign and local exchange windows, general bookkeeper and the 
paying tellers, and finally, in the center, the massive chrome-steel vault. 
Back of this and at either side are private booths and rooms for directors’ 
meetings, and on the right coming forward are the several passboo!: 
bookkeepers. the receiving-teller windows and the ladies’ window. 

The banking-rooms are fitted with the most perfect mechanism and con- 
veniences known to modern business system. All the furniture and 
fittings are of metal; desks, cabinets, letter and document files, ledger 
shelves, all are of metal construction, grained so as to be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from walnut and mahogany. In the basement are a vault 
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for the storage of silverware and other valuables of bulk, also a brick 
vault for books of record, and the lockers, toilet-rooms and bath for 
the clerical force. On the mezzanine floor are the directors’ room, com- 
mittee-rooms, and officers’ toilet, locker and bath-rcoms. Expense has 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, NORFOLK, VA. 


not been spared in any item of construction or equipment that would 
add to the security and convenience of patrons, and it may be said that 
in its splendid new building the Bank of Commerce has an abiding 
home that is alike a credit to its city and state, and an honor to the 
great busincss profession which it worthily represents. 

The National Bank of Commerce was established in 1863 as the 
Peoples National Bank, and was reorganized under its present name 
in 1878. Its original capital of $50,000 was increased in 1891 to $100,- 
000, and further increased to $200,000 in 1897. In 1901 the capital 
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stock was again increased to $250,000, which subsequently was doubled 
to $500,000, its present capitalization, and in 1903 the bank absorbed 
the old City National, a move which gave it the ownership of part of the 
corner on which the present building stands. 

The bank’s line of deposits in November, 1891, stood at a round 
quarter-of-a-million. In 1899 it was $627,000. Today it is over four 
and a half millions. A comparative table of the bank’s resources for 
the past five years shows that it had in July, 1902, $2,679,000; June, 
1903, $3,000,000; March, 1904, $4,396,000; May, 1905, $4,500,000; 


ANOTHER VIEW OF BANKING ROOM. 


January, 1906, $5,311,000; June, 1906, $5,862,000; at this writing over 
$6,000,000. 
The bank’s statement of condition June 18, 1906, is as follows: 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 

Loans and discounts. . .$3,249,375.52 Capital stock paid in. $500,000.00 
U.S. bonds & premiums 986,000.00 Surplus and undivided 

re 115,650.00 OD 377,317.00 

Reming Seu, Som Circulation 500,000.00 

ture and fixtures.... 325,000.00 2 

Cash & due from banks 1,185,998.93 4,484,707 .45 


eeccecccece s 0$5,862,024.45  Total............$5,862,024.45 
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The officers and directors of the National Bank of Commerce are: 
President (since 1891), Nathaniel Beaman; vice-president, Tazewell 
Taylor; cashier, Hugh M. Kerr: assistant-cashiers, M. C. Ferebee and 
F. A. Porter; directors, E. C. Fosburgh, D. F. Donovan, John L. Roper, 


THE VAULT, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 


Henry L. Schmelz, F. M. Whitehurst, J. W. Hunter, Arthur C. Humph- 
reys, Tazewell Taylor, W. T. Simcoe, Fred Greenwood, Thomas H. 
Willcox, Alvah H. Martin, Frank E. Wilcox, H. M. Kerr, B. W. Leigh, 
J. H. Cofer, T. S. Southgate and Nathaniel Beaman. 


MERCANTILE TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


HE Mercantile Trust and Savings Bank in Quincy, [llinois, 

T opened for business April 10, 1906, with a capital of $200,000 

and surplus of $50,000, and the following officers and directors: 

President, Fred Wilms; vice-president, C. H. Castle; cashier, Harvey 

G. Riggs; assistant cashier, W. L. Jansen; directors, C. H. Castle, Aldo 
8 
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Sommer, H. C. Pfeiffer, S. W. Eldred, Fred Wilms, Joseph J. Michael, 
William Somerville, John L. Svebbing and Harvey G. Riggs. 

The aggregate deposits of the four older banks being upwards of 
$11,000,000, the field apparently afforded an excellent opening for a new 
and strong banking institution. Its success was indicated from the 
very first, as its stock was in immediate demand when offered to the 
public. It is a Quincy bank owned by Quincy people. 

The directors and stockholders are local men of wealth and reputa- 
tion, making up probably the strongest board, financially, of any bank 





MERCANTILE TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, QUINCY, ILL. 


in the city. Mr. Wilms, the president, has becn engaged in the coal trade 
in Quincy for over thirty years, and is also president of the Wabash 
Coal Company, one of Quincy’s strongest concerns. Mr. Castle, vice- 
president, has been a bank director in Quincy for twenty years and is 
also president of the Comstock-Castle Stove Company, one of the largest 
concerns of its kind in the country. In fact, Quincy in the manufacture 
of stoves enjoys the distinction of being the largest producer of any 
city in the world. 

Cashier Riggs was engaged in the banking business for fifteen 
years in Missouri, has not met with a loss of any amount on loans made 
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during that term, and is a thorough and practical banker. Mr. Jansen, 
assistant cashier, is also an experienced bank man, having for ten years 
been savings teller in a local bank. 

The Mercantile Trust and Savings Bank does a general banking 
business, comprising four departments, viz., commercial, savings, real 
estate loan, and safety deposit. Although less than six months old, 
the bank has opened upwards of 750 accounts, and has deposits 
aggregating nearly $600,000, while its total resources have increased 
from $250,000 on April 10 to $807,228.53 on September 5. 

Its quarters, in its own building at the corner of Fifth and Maine 
streets, occupy probably the best banking location in the city, and ihe 
banking-rooms are handsomely finished and fitted with up-to-date fixtures 
of marble, mahogany, bronze, and black steel. 

The vaults are of the latest-improved Mosler pattern, among the best 
and largest in the state outside of Chicago, 153,000 pounds of steel 
being used in their construction. 


OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS, OAKLAND, CAL. 


HE Oakland Bank of Savings, Oakland, Cal., one of the oldest, 
most substantial and most prosperous of the Golden State’s finan- 
cial institutions, is soon to be established in a new home, modern in 

every respect, fire and earthquake proof, now under construction on the 
site of the old building, at an approximate cost of $300,000. In the 
meantime the bank is doing business in the quarters that have served it 
so long and well, over and around which have been built a temporary 
roof and sides. 

The new building will have a frontage of fifty-five feet on Broad- 
way and 150 feet on Twelfth street, and will be owned and occupied 
jointly by the Oakland Bank of Savings and the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, a comparatively new banking institution, which occupied the 
Twelfth-street site adjoining the Savings Bank. It is chaste and ornate 
in style, the architecture an adaptation of the French renaissance, six 
stories, the first story of marble, and the stories above faced with Roman 
brick, with trimmings and cornice of terra-cotta. 

The entire structure, walls, floors, windows and roof will be of steel, 
concrete and fireproof material, combining every element of strength 
and safety that engineering skill could devise. The lessons of the Chi- 
cago, Baltimore and San Francisco disasters have been carefully studied, 
and only such materials and construction as have successfully stood the 
test will be employed. The stories above the banking floor will contain 
eighty-five business offices. The architect is Charles W. Dickey of Oak- 
land. 

The Oakland Bank of Savings was organized in 1867. It has a paid- 
up capital of $720,000 and deposits of over $12,000,000. Henry Rogers 
is president; W. W. Garthwaite, vice-president and manager, and J. Y. 
Eccleston, cashier. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS, OAKLAND, CAL. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS. 


HE new ten-story bank and office building in Minneapolis, erected 
at a cost of $750,000, wherein the Security Bank of Minnesota has 
established its home, is one of the notable business structures of the 

Northwest, and the banking-rooms are no less noteworthy as an example 
of combined convenience and elegance in the design and equipment of a 
modern financial institution. 

The Security Bank Building, as it is called, is built of Tiffany cream 
enameled satin-finish brick, and although plain in design, its great height 
and large area, together with its location at the intersection of important 
thoroughfares, give it an imposing appearance. The owner is William 
Deering of Chicago, but the Security Bank has taken a long lease of the 
ground floor, and the name of the bank has very appropriately been given 
to the building, as without its lease of such an extensive space the enter- 
prise might have failed of initiation. 

The banking-rooms, which have been fitted up at a cost approximat- 
ing $100,000, are among the finest in the country. They are Grecian in 
design, with floors, walls, ceilings and pilasters of marble in beautifully 
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harmonizing tints, the woodwork of richly contrasting mahogany, and 
fixtures of ornamental bronze. 

In selecting its new quarters the Security Bank has made a radical 
departure from the methods of its competitors, three of which have lately 
erected and occupied exclusive bank structures. Whatever the weight of 
argument may be for or against this policy, now becoming so common on 
the part of banking institutions, the Security adopted the plan of enter- 
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SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS. 


ing a ten-story office building, thus making a strong bid, on the ground 
of general convenience, for the accounts of tenant firms. 

The Security Bank of Minnesota has a million capital, with surplus 
and undivided profits of three-quarters of a million, and deposits of 
nearly twelve millions. Its officers are: President, F. A. Chamberlain; 
vice-presidents, Perry Harrison and E. F. Mearkle; cashier, J. S. Pom- 
eroy; assistant cashiers, Fred Spofford and George Lawther. 





NOVEL SAFE DEPOSIT ADVERTISING. 
R “vy the ho of the Riverside section in New York city alarmed 


by the house robberies in the section have adopted an ingenious 
method for prevention. As house after house was closed for the 
season, this sign appeared in white letters on a black card behind the 
plate glass in front door or window: “Thieves and burglars take notice. 


Jewelry and silverware stored with —————,,” naming a safe deposit 
company. It is stated to have proved effective. 





MONEY, TRADE AND 
INVESTALNTS = en 


New York, October 1, 1906. 


STRINGEN T MONEY MARKET and an international contest 

for gold wi September an eventful month. In spite of the 

unparalleled expansion of our currency through a greatly en- 
larged gold supply and increase in national bank circulation, there does 
not seem to be money enough, or what there is fails to adapt itself to 
existing conditions. 

Prosperity, which seems to be in full swing in every branch of indus- 
try and enterprise, makes heavy demands upon the currency, and as the 
money flows in one direction there comes a cry of scarcity from another. 
A real-estate boom which has spread through various parts of the country 
has drawn money from several channels. The increase in savings banks 
di posits, which for some time has been an evidence of prosperity among 
the working classes, has suffered a check, and the explanation is that 
money is bei ing draw: n from those institutions to be invested in real estate. 

Another channel into which money is now flowing and will go for a 
while is the agricultural districts. ‘The country is now assured of unpre- 
cedented crops. The yield of corn this_year is estimated at 2,780,000,000 
bushels, exceeding last year’s record crop of 2,707,993,000 bushels. The 
wheat crop will make a total of 759,671,000 bushels, which will surpass 
the 1905 crop by 66,000,000 ‘ell and the banner crop of 1901 by 
11,000,000 bushels. With both corn and wheat making new records the 
continuance of prosperity for another year is expected by cvery one in- 
clined to optimistic views. But it will take money to move the crops and 
speculation in securities based upon the favorable conditions eats up 
money fast. 

During the past month, whatever the causes, money has been scarce 
and dear. On the first business day of the month following the holiday, 
call money touched 30 per cent. and on the following day reached 40 per 
cent. Rates remained high until the close of the month and the quota- 
tions rarely fell below 7 per cent. To the Government all interested 
eyes were turned. The Treasury had been taking money out of circula- 
tion and the cry arose, “Put it back.” Our independent Treasury theory 
sometimes does not work out in practice. The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced that he would renew the plan of last April and to facilitate 
gold imports would permit importing banks to draw gold from the Treas- 
ury against engagements of gold abroad, upon the deposit of securities. 
Then came an interesting struggle to obtain gold. The Bank of Eng- 
land took a positive stand against the proposed drain of its gold. It ad- 
vanced the price of gold, and on September 13 raised its posted rate of 
discount from 314 to 4 per cent. As the gold continued to go to New 
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York a week later the Bank announced that it would take no more bills 
from brokers below 41% per cent. or lend money below 5 per cent. At 
the same time it is understood that the Bank was discounting for its cus- 
tomers at 4 per cent. 

As the opposition of the Bank of England developed there were ef- 
forts to obtain the aid of the Bank of France, but that institution gave 
neither assistance nor encouragement. Nevertheless, a large amount of 
gold reached New York and more is coming. Nearly $20,500,000 of 
gold arrived through imports assisted by the Treasury, beside $5,600,000 
which had arrived before the Secretary’s plan was put in operation. 
Nearly $36,000,000 in all was engaged, for which the gold has already 
come out of the Treasury, leaving $15,500,000 of gold yet to come here. 

Gold imports, however, only partially relieved the situation, and finally 
the Secretary of the Treasury announced that he would distribute among 
the depository banks $26,000,000 of the surplus funds of the Treasury. 
He allotted only $3,000,000, however, to the banks in New York, his 
avowed intention being to give aid where there is a scarcity of money and 
not to aid speculation. In fact, the Secretary early jn the month gave 
notice to depositary banks that they must not let the public moneys de- 
posited with them be used in speculation. Some of the banks so warned 
responded by withdrawing their deposits in New York banks. The 
weekly statements of those institutions reflected the unfavorable condi- 
tions in the money market. The New York Clearing-House banks re- 
ported a deficit of $6,577,925 on September 8, and the fact was regarded 
with some uneasiness. It is not an unusual thing for individual banks 
to show reserves of less than 25 per cent. of their deposits, but it does not 
often happen that the aggregate reserves of all the banks get below the 
25 per cent. limit. Once before in 1906, on April 7, there was a deficit, 
but it was only $2,560,625. Twice there was a deficit in 1905, once in 
1902, three times in 1899 and nine times in 1893. These comprise all 
the occasions when a deficit was reported since 1890. 

The deficit on September 8 was the largest in amount reported since 
1873, with the exception of four consecutive weeks in 1893, when there 
was a gold panic, the week of May 24, 1884, when the Grant & Ward 
failure precipitated a panic, and the week of March 17, 1883, when there 
was an exceptional stringency in the money market. The largest de- 
ficit ever reported was on August 12, 1893, when it amounted to $16,545,- 
375 and the reserve was only 20.55 per cent. of the deposits. 

While the deficit last month was exceptionally large, the fact should 
be noted that si reserve ratio has been frequently smaller. Even with a 
deficit of $6,577,925, the aggregate reserves were 24.35 per cent. of the 
deposits, and this : pen is larger than has been frequently shown when 
there were deficits reported. On November 8, 1890, the reserve was 
24.35 per cent. of the deposits, the same as on September 8 last, yet the 
deficit was $4,000,000 less than on the latter date. Then the deposits 
were only $392,000,000, now they are $1,014,000,000. A deficit there- 
fore now which seems very large when comparison is made with other 
periods, may in fact not be relatively anything like as serious. 

So much interest has been shown in the history of bank deficits that 
we publish here the complete record since January 1, 1879, showing the 
date and amount of each deficit, with the ratio of reserves to deposits: 
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Amount 
of deficit. 


Amount Amount 


DATE. of deficit. SS : DATE. of deficit. 


DATE, 


Reserve to 
deposits. 


Oct, 25, 1879... $73,300 24.96 Sept. 28, 1882...$2,271,825 2428 Sept. 13, 1890,. .$8,306,925 
Nov. 1, “ ... 311,800 24. * 380, * ... 2,087,425 24.2 Oct. 18, “ ... 349,225 
~ £& *... Giese Nov. 4, so 14,325 24.98 “25, ee» 124,875 
Apr. 3, 1880... 309,900 24. ™ 2 +» 3,024,950 23.9% Nov. 8. “* ... 2,644,250 
“ 10, “ ... 107,450 18, «.. 878,075 24.68 “ &, --. 832,300 2 
Nov.27, “ ... 105,675 24 96 25, e+ 2,071,200 24.2 Dec. 6, +. 2,429,650 
Dec. +. 2,461,875 24.11 8, 1883... 2,314,775 24.2 July 8, 1893... 5,082,025 
= = - 83,200 24.97 10, «-. 5,166,150 23.2 ” ee» 4,269,100 2% 
Feb. 1,014,625 24.65 17, --. 6,770,875 22.6 22, -. 1,256 550 
Mar. : --. 427,850 24.84 - my, ... 5,455,075 23.06 29, ee 4,801,675 
Aug. 2 «-. 717,700 24.78 él, «+» 4,097,450 23.53 5, * ...14,017.800 
+. 2,568,025 24.20 | Apr. 7, -.- 3,761,000 23.68 12, “ ...16,545,375 2 
Sept. ° «-. 1,020,100 24.70 “ oe. 289,550 24.89 19, - 12,045,800 ¢ 
Oct. eos 2,006,025 24.10 | Oct. 30, * ... 17,225 24.99 26, «.. 6,737,675 
- @ «+. 3,338,279 23.88 Nov. 3, «-. 807,550 24.90 2, 3 ao 
- -.. 2,522,875 24.13 | May 24, 1884... 6,607,125 22.77 Nov. 4, 1899... 338,350 
Dec. 3, «- 430,875 24.84 * 81, ** ... 1,905,625 24.81 ll, ** ... 2,«88.950 
* 10, “ ... 961,975 24.66 Oct. 5, 1889... 1,668,050 24.59 * 18 °° ... 812,025 24.95 
= «e- 241,200 24.94 © 12, “* ... 708,025 24.82 | Sept.20, 1902... 1,642,050 24.81 
Feb. 25, 1882... 1,433,075 24.51 | Nov. 9, “ ... 760.850 24.56 Nov. 11, 1905... 2,428,800 24.76 
Mar. 4, ... 2,618,050 24.09  Aug.16, 1890... 655,725 24.84 Dec. 9, “* ... 1,246,525 24.87 
Sept. 2, --. 156,025 24.94 “ 23, “ ... 2,412,975 24,38 Apr. 7, 1906... 2,560, 24.74 
= + 1,882,270 24.37 * 30, “* ... 536,675 24.86 | Sept. 8, “ ... 6,577,925 24.45 
- Bw, .-. 1,011,975 24.66 | Sept. 6, ** ... 1,401,125 24.64 


An examination of this table will show that an exaggerated view has 
been taken of the size and unusual character of the deficit. Still, there 
is reason for taking a doubtful view of the future of the money market. 
It is frequently the fact that flurries in the money market follow the har- 
vesting of large wheat crops, and the New York banks on September 1 
had exceptionally small reserves, in fact, the smallest on that date in any 
good crop year since 1879. The accompanying table shows the years 
of large wheat yield, the surplus reserve of the New York banks on 
August 31 of each year, the lowest between that date and the close of 


‘ = . HIGHEST RATES 
SURPLUS RESERVE NEW YORK BANKS. pop Gar MONEY. 
Wheat Crop. 


Lowest 


August $1. | ont't-Dec.31 December 31. Aug.and) Jet. 1 to 


Sept. Dec. 31. 


Bushels. 
448,756,630 $3,759,650 *$671,2°5 $212,350 f 144 
498,549,868 6,643,578 *2,461.875 2,727,755 § 143 
504,185,470 | 56,02: *3,024,950 3,375,400 p 30 
512,765,000 f 27,935,725 40,944,775 3% 4 
457,218,000 6,907.1 12,271,350 192 
490,560,000 7 2,02! 675 40 
611,780,000 a7, ‘ g 19,480,025 15 
515,949,000 J | 539,050 6,839,550 
530,149,168 f 11,523,450 15,788,750 
675,148,705 ¢ 4,240,400 19,180,900 
547,303,846 *2,788 900 11,168,000 
522,229,505 2,947,700 11,625,900 
748,460,218 11,919,900 5,455,000 7,891,300 
670,063,C08 9,742,700 642, 6,549,200 
637,821,735 20,677,900 | k 12,574,600 
552,399,517 47,503,400 13.683.400 
692,979,489 5,498,785 2.42 4,292.575 
759,671,000 2,869,400 *6,577,925 








* Deficit. +To September 30, 1906. 
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the year, and the amount reported on December 31, with the highest rates 
for call money in August or September and in the last quarter of the 
year. 

This year the banks had a surplus reserve of less than $3,000,000 on 
August 31, as compared with $5,000,000 on the same date last year, 
$47,000,000 in 1904 and $20,000,000 in 1993. The rate for money 
in September this year is above that touched jn either August or Septem- 
ber in the vears included in the table, with the exception of 1879. 

The money market to a considerable extent controlled the stock mar- 
ket last month, although there were alternate intervals of strength and 
weakness. Prices of stocks are, however, generally high as compared 
with quotations of other periods. It is in the bond market where there 
has been the least activity and prices have shown the greatest weakness. 
The view seems to prevail pretty generally that bonds are selling at ex- 
tremely low prices. For the purpose of getting light on this question 
we have prepared a table of quotations of forty-five representative bonds 
herewith presented: 


RANGE 1902-05. RANGE IN 1906.) ¢ losing 
Amount price 
issued, | | Sept. 
High, | Low. High. | Low, | 1906. 


BAMOON MOR. OR ociviccccccsisccccivnss 1995; $14*%,€00,000 106 974% =10452 100 10234 
Atlantic Coast Line 4’s.............. oe 43,000,000 10334 89% 102% 98 98lo 
Baltimore & Ohio 34’s 72,000,000 91% 916 9744 921% 93 
- *: €6.. 70,080,000 1063g 99% W5% 101 10234 
Central New Jersey 987 45,000,000 141 12614 132 12534 | 126% 
Central Pacific 4 .» 1949 79,000,CO0 04 96 10234 YSLo 99 
Cc he s, & Ohno 5's ~ 1M 25,000,000 23% 114 119% 11644 | 11634 
“* 46's és -« L992 41,000,000 be 100% 109 103%. 
Cc hic ago, Bur. « Quincy GS... 000. LDS 50,000,200 103% 8916 9514 91 
= joint 4’s....192 215,000,000 103% 876 q 97 
Chic., Mii. & St. ~~ #s Liceucbeeneletonee 98¢ 23,000,000 103 10546 
= * €er ww. y 25,000,000 ‘ 106934 § 111% 
Chic. & No. West. soeae 34's 20,000,000 5 951% 6 96 
Chic. & Roc k Island gwen. 4’s......... f 61,000,000 b 4y¢ 3, 99 
- wa F , ee B 44,000,000 fq i 34 | 
~ ” a ee 2002 69,000,050 164 7514 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. L’ uis 4’s..... 199% 21,000,000 | 5 100% 
Denver & Rio Grande 4’s’........... 936) 33,000,C00 963 OY 99 
Er ie con. eae 35,000,000 3h6 954 2 9914 
* gen. lien 4 996 | 35,000,000 | 5 > 3 89% 
Lake Shore 3\4’s...... Sy 50,000,090 109% | 9 | 9% 
“# | —- §0,00,C60 1034 | § 9614 
Louisville & Nashville #s........... § 37,000,000 ¢ M4 9814 
Mexican Central 4’s ¢ 65,000,000 . i ¢€ 5 | hw 
Mo., Kans. & Tex, 4’s. ¢ 40,000,000 | 9 3 991g 
New Y or k Central 34's ncaa | 84,000,000 09 é 
L.8. 90,000,000 
Norfolk & Western 4’s 996 40,000,100 
Northern Pac ific 4's, -1997; 101,000,000 
3’s. ‘ 56,000,000 
Oregon Short Line 4’s wink 45,000,000 
Reading gen. 4’s § 70,000,000 
St. Louis, 1. Mtn 36,009,000 
4 58k ee 3 1,000.000 
St. Louis & San Francisco 4’s....... § 60,000,000 
Sousperts Pacific 4’s | 28,000,000 
45,000.000 
25,000,000 
101,000,090 


= Saiees 6’s 
Western Maryland 4’s. 
bn eee 4’s 
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The par value of the bonds represented in the table is $2,540,000,000. 


There is one 3 per ccnt. bond selling at 7514; six 314 per cent. bonds 
selling at from 8714 to 9614; twenty-eight four per cent. bonds, of 
which fifteen are quoted below par, at from 78% to 99°4, and thirteen 
at above par, at from 10014 to 10815; one 414 per ecnt. bond at 10414; 
eight 5 per cent. bonds, of which one is selling below par, at 9814, and 
seven above par at from 11214 to 1261g, and one 6 per cent. debenture 
bond at 79. A majority of the bonds yield more than 4 per cent. upon 
the investment. 

Bond prices as reflected in the table are near the lowest recorded 
this year, and six of the list are lower than they touched in the four 
years from 1902 to 1905, inclusive. There are fourteen bonds selling 
at from 5 to 10 per cent. above the lowest prices recorded in those four 
years and five others at 12 to 33 per cent. higher, fifteen others are from 
2 to 5 per cent. higher. Seventeen bonds are selling from a fraction to 
5 per cent. lower than the highest point made in the previous four years, 
and eighteen others from 5 to 10 per cent. lower, while ten have fallen 
from 10 to 17 per cent. below the high record of that period. These 
facts hardly justify the assumption that bonds generally are lower than 
they have sold for in many years. 

The prosperity of the railroads of the country has been so long in 
evidence that there is nothing new that can be said regarding it. The 
railroads are now reporting the results for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1906, and they uniformly show tremendous gains in earnings and profits 
over the previous year. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has just published its com- 
plete report for the vear ended June 30, 1905, and the facts therein pre- 
sented make more impressive the improvement which has occurred in the 
twelve months following. On June 30 last year there were 218,101 miles 
of single-track railroad in operation, an increase for the year of 4,196 
miles. There were 1,382,196 persons employed on the railroads, an in- 
crease of 86,075. The total capitalization was $13,805,258,121, equal 
to $65,926 per mile. The stock capital was $6,554,557,051 and the 
funded debt was $7,250,701,070. The total dividends declared during 
the year amounted to $237,964,482, as against $221,941,049 jn the pre- 
vious year, an increase of more than $16,000,000. 

The gross earnings for the first time exceeded the two-billion mark 
and reached $2,082,482,406, being $107,308,315 greater than for the 
year 1904. Net earnings amounted to $691,880,254, an increase over 
those of the previous year of $55,602,416. The net income for the year 
available for dividends or surplus was $327,090,387. 

These are extraordinary results, the magnitude of which will hardly 
be appreciated without reverting to the figures of ten years ago. Yet it 
is already demonstrated that the railroads have made a very much bet- 
ter showing in the year which closed June 30 last. 

An interesting study of the earnings and dividend payments of a 
number of the principal railroad systems appeared in a recent issue of 
the “Railroad Gazette.” The gross earnings of twenty-one companies 
for the year ended June 30, 1906, are shown to have been in excess of 
$1,267,000,000, an increase over 1905 of $144,000,000, or nearly 13 
per cent. That journal discusses the question of what is tobe done with 
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these increased earnings, and calls attention to the fact that the railroads 
are putting a large amount into the improvement and extension of their 
properties, thus adding to their permanent value. It adds a table show- 
ing the dividends paid and earned on the common stock of twenty of the 
companies named. We have combined the two tables and present the 
result as follows: 


5 — —— COMMON 
GROSS EARNINGS. STOCK. 
COMPANY. 

Earns,| Pays, 


906. 905 
1906. 1905. p.cent.; p. cent. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe $78,044,342 $68,375,834 
Baltimore & Ohio 77,392,056 67,689,998 
Canadian Pacific 61,669,758 50,481,882 
Chesapeake & Ohio.............. , 24,602,986 20,724,368 
Chicago & North-Western 63,481,575 5.745.273 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy............... *73,500,000 65,973,046 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul *55,149,000 49,884,000 

51,237,854 44,051,509 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 23,649,295 22,372,312 
Great Northern 49,505.383 41,608,430 
Illinois Central 51,636,405 49,508,650 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.,.......... 41,040,962 36,189,749 
New York Central 89,785,260 81,2*9,967 
Norfolk & Western 28,487,763 24,089,257 
Northern Pacific 62,140,410 57,729,362 
Pennsylvania Lines East. ae 142,317,467 123,424,367 
Pittsburg, C., C. & St. Louis 28,361,771 25,029,370 
Southern Railway 53,641,438 48,145,108 
Southern Pacific...... .. ... 105,619,114 95,515,158 
St. Louis & San Francisco... 38,626,399 35,319,478 
Union Pacific 67,281,543 57,324,049 


aS 


te — 
BIII— 
& 


me eRDO WOR: 


& 


SSNS Ate Cn aye: 


—_— 
oa~S 
— 


Total $1,267,170, 781 $1,122,472,067 


Increase, $144,698,713, equal to 12.9 per cent. * Approximate. + Both classes. 


Conservatism has evidently governed the declaration of dividends in 
a majority of cases. 

The most important events connected with railroad affairs were the 
sale to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. by the Pennsylvania Railroad of one-half of 
its holdings of Baltimore & Ohio and Norfolk & Western stocks, and 
the authorizing by the New York Central directors of an issue of $29,- 
839,560 of stock. It was reported that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. would sell 
the Baltimore & Ohio interest to the Union Pacific. The authorized 
capital of the New York Central is $250,000,000 and the new issue will 
make the total outstanding $180,000,000. 

It is proposed to increase the capital of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000, and the 
stockholders will vote on the proposition on October 31. 

Western Union Telegraph stockholders have been called to a special 
meeting on October 10 to authorize an issue of $25,000,000 4 per cent. 
convertible bonds. The Tennessee Coal and Iron Company is also con- 
templating an increase in the company’s capital stock from $30,000,000 
to $50,000,000. 

The price of silver is again advancing and has reached the highest 
point recorded since 1894. 

The production of pig iron in August fell to 1,922,717 tons, as com- 
pared with 2,013,402 tons in July and 2,098,746 tons in May. 

Tne Money Market.—The money market in September was in- 
volved in several flurries and rates ruled higher throughout the month. 
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Call money touched 40 per cent. soon after the month opened, but under 
the influence of gold import engagements dropped to a more normal 
range. At the close of the month call money ruled at 4144@7 per cent., 
with the majority of loans at 614 per cent. Banks and trust companies 
loaned at 3 per cent. as the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange 
collateral is quoted at 7 per cent. for sixty to ninety days, 7@714 per 
cent. for four months and 614@6%4 per cent. for five months to six 
months, on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 
614 @7 per cent. for sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 642@ 
7 per cent. for first-class four to six months’ single names, and 714 per 
cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates in New York City. 





May 1. June 1. | July 1. | Aug.1.| Sept. 1. | Oct. 1. 





Percent. Per cent. Percent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 34o—434 | 2 —46 | 234. 6 2 —%/8 —12 | 4%-—7 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- 

I Sean 4 — 3 — i 344-— 3 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 

y' 5% 6 4—% 6%-- 7 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days | 

to 4 months 54%—6 4—% u4—! 6% q % 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 : 

NNER cactcaas .« ceneemenrmercencs 54-6 | 4%-5 9 5 34/5 6\6 — %| 64— % 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills 

receivable, 60 to 90 days 5K%—5 5 —%)\! 5 —T =| 64-7 
Commercial paper, prime single 

names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 5w—6 5 —%/5 5K 3 7 | 6%-—7 
Commercial paper, good single 


names, 4 to 6 months............06+ 6 — 5%-6 |5%--6 | 6 % 7% 
| 











New York Banks.—The condition of the New York banks in the 
early part of the month was such as to excite considerable apprehension. 
The deposits, which on August 4 were $1,076,000,000, had fallen to 
$1,014,000,000 on September 8, and a week later were only $1,005,000,- 
000, a loss of $71,000,000 in six weeks. Between August 4 and Septem- 
ber 8 loans were reduced $26,000,000 and jn the week of September 15 
$15,000,000, making the contraction in six weeks $41,000,000, or $30,- 
000,000 more than in the deposits. Until the Secretary of the Treasury 
inaugurated his gold import aiding plan the banks suffered a serious 
drain in specie, losing $12,000,000 in the first week of September, after 
losing $14,000,000 in August. In the last three weeks of the month the 
specie reserve has been increased $24,000,000 and is now within $2,000,- 
000 of the amount held at the beginning of August. On September 8 a 
deficit of $6,577,925 was reported, but this has been wiped out and a 
surplus of $12,540,350 was reported on September 29. Both loans and 
deposits increased in the last half of the month. 


New York Crry Banks—ConpITION AT CLOSE oF EACH WEEK. 


| , Surplus | Cireula- 
Loans. Specie. — Deposits. | Rrestrve.| tion, | Clearings. 





Sept. 1... $1,06%,739,600$181,745.600 | $81,638,100 $1,042,057,200 | $2,869,400 '$46,038,700 $2,175,188,900 
* 8...) 1,051,774,100 169,341,600 77,634,000 | 1,014,214,100 | *6,577,925 | 44,917,800  1,854.759,200 

* 15...) 1,036,460,400 177,366,500 77,541,860 | 1,005,487,600 | 3,536,400 | 44,888,300 2,018,671,600 
22... 1,043,882,600) 190.536.500 76,592,300 | 1,023,251,500 | 11,815,925 | 45 5 2,092,499,400 

7 727,800 | 1,034,059,000 | 12,540,350 | 45,595,800 | 1,923,940,000 


é 
” 
7 
6. 
” 
7 


29...) 1,051,172,800 193,327,300 





* Deficit. 
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DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 





1904, 


| 
| 


Deposits. 





January 


r--- nies 


August . 


September ape 


November.... 
December ,, 


Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 


$866, 178,900 | 
1,023,943.800 
1,027,920,400 | 
1,069,369,400 | 
1:114,367,800 | 
1,098,953,500 
1, 152,988,800 | 
1,204,965,600 | 

1.207,302,800 | 
1,212,977, 100 

1,204.434,200 | 
1,127,878,100 ; 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


$9,541,850 
25,129,050 
32 


150,200 | 


27755.050 
33,144,250 


29,692,325 | 


36,105,300 
55,989,600 
57,375,400 
19,913,425 
16,793,650 

8,539,075 


1905. 





Deposits. 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


1906, 


Deposits. | 





$1, 104,049,100 

89, 28, 600 
179,824,900 
° 38,661,300 
146,528,600 
136, 477, 700 
66,038,900 
90, - 900 
166,587,200 
,080, 465, 100 
*042;092:300 
-028,882,300 


’ 


1 
1 
1 
1 
14 
1: 
I 
1 
1 


L, 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1, 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





$13,683,425 
26,979,550 
14,646,975 1 
8,664,575 
16,665,250 
6,050,275 
11,658,875 
15,305,975 
5,498,785 
7,440,025 
12,430,922 
2,565,375 


$977,651,300 
: 061,403,100 
70297545,000 | 
1,004.290,500 | 
1,028,683,200 
1,036,751,100 
1,049,617,000 
1,060,116,900 | 
1,042,057,200 
1,034,059,000 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


$4,292,575 
11,127,625 
5,008,755 
5,181,270 
10,367,400 
6,816,025 
12,055,750 
18,892,475 
2,869,400 
12,540,350 





1904 ; 


loans, $1,146- 


163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER BANKS—NEwW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 





Deposit | Deposit in 
with Clear-\other N. Y. 
—— banks. 

agents. 


Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


Loans and 


Invest ments. Deposite. 


Specie, 


DATES. 


Sept. 
A 
“ 


“ 


ForeIGN 
heavy drain of gold last month, the 





31, 686,800 $140,270,100 
141,157,600 
33,044 000 138.641.300 
139,208,300 
139,132,5 


2,914,600 


263,900 
524,100 


Loans, 


3185,828,000 
183,962,000 
184,392,000 
185,398,000 
185,070,000 


2) 


.  $222,.351,000 
220.063.000 


$5,461,000 
5.238, 700 
5,316,300 


5:468°900 


27,700 


* Deficit. 


$7,631,100 
7,518,000 
7.771, 709 | 
7,431,700 
7,507,600 


Boston BANKS. 


Deposits, 


$209, 129,000 
206,251,000 
211,068,000 
211,232,000 
206,909,000 


Specie. 


315,423,000 
16,258.000 
17,782,000 
17,670,000 
17,561,000 


Legal 
Tenders. 


35,664,000 
5,303,000 
5,613,000 
5,765,000 
5,374,000 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


Loans, 


217,961,000 


218,055,000 


Deposits. 


$248,163,000 
243,41 1,009 


246,7 729,000 


250,868,000 


Lawful Money 


Reserve. 
3 56. 018. 000 


a5. 
59.187.000 


$12,163,200 
12,998,900 
11,318,200 
13,498,300 
13,234,800 


Cirewlation. 


399,000 
.000 
000 

34,000 

755,000 


Circulation, 


$14,262,000 
14,268,000 
14,305,000 
14,258,600 


$6,129, 800 | 
5. 547,800 | 
4,860,800 | 


* 33,682,425 
* 3,985,600 
* 5,393,825 
* 4.414.475 
* 4,059,325 


Clearinys. 


Clearings. 


$146.859.700 
125,786,400 
138,014,900 
14 1,406,400 


Banxs.—The three principal banks of Europe suffered 


Bank of England losing $22,000,000, 


the Bank of France $10,000,000 and the Bank of Germany $20,000,- 
000. Russia has kept her $550,000,000 stock intact. 
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GoLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


August 1, 1906, | September 1, 1906. | October 3, 1906. 





Gold. Silver. | Gold. ; Silver. Gold. Silver. 
England £37,189,724 £38,514,765 | .... . ..| £34,022,126 
116,922,487 | £42,493,873 | 116,733,107 8 114,793, 101 
Germany 35,827,000 11.876,000 35.633,000 1, 31,627,000 } 
109,267,000 6,006,000 | 110,880,0L0 5, 942, cud alu. 634, 000 5,469,000 
Austria- Hungary.. 47,020,000 12,559,000 47,109,000 248,000 115.000 11,948,000 
15,179.000 24,715,000 15,227,000 340 000 ib 278,000 24, 642.( 00 
“ 29,663,000 3,928,800 29,712,000 3,887.8C( 29,886,000 3,816,900 
Netherlands ry 521,300 5,789,300 5,522,600 5.743.100 5,529,000 5,678,000 
Nat. Belgium 3,224,000 612, 3,322,060 1,661,000 3,466,000 1,743,000 
Sweden 3 "875,00 | 3,880,000 3,879,000 


Totals.......... £403,789,511 '£109,079,973 £406,533,472 £108,282.711 /£396,124,827 £105,747,869 


Foreign Excuanee.—The high rates for money jin New York, with 
selling of American securities in London, caused a decline in sterling ex- 
change. An advance in rates for money jn London partly checked the 
decline, but the market was weak at the close of the month. 


RATES FOR STERLING At CLOSE OF EacoH WEEK 





" BaNKens’ STERLING. Cable | Prime Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. | — transfers commercial, Sterling, 
60 one. Sight. — Long. 60 days. 


| 4.8030 @ 4.8040 | 4.8330 @ 4.8340 4.8390 @ 4.8400 | 4.7934 @ 4.74% 4.7914 @ 1.80% 
4.8050 G 4.8100 | 4.8350 @ 4.8360 4.8410 @ 4.8420 | 4.79% @ 4.80 4.7916 @ 4.804% 
4.8030 @ 4.8040 4.8390 @ 4.8410 | 4.8440 @ 4.8450 | 4. 19% G4.80 | 4.79144 @ 4.8034 
.| 4.7950 @ 4.7975 | 4.8360 w 4.8370 | +.8425 @ 4. a | 4.7914 @ 4.7944 ‘. i8le @ 4.7934 
4.7950 @ 4.7975 | 4.8320 @ 4.8330 | 4.8419 @ 4.8425 | 4.79144 @ 4.7644 | 4.7856 @ 4.80 








ForRKIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF Eacn Monta. 


* 


| 


June 1. July. 1. | Aug. 1. Sept. 1. Oct, 1. 
| 





Sterling Bankers—60 days ...... | 4.824g— | 4.82! 4.8044— 434 4,79%—- 
| ee | 4.8544— 8 A | 4.8314-- 3 | 4.838144— 
ie we Cables... 4.8454— 34 4. BE 36 | 4.83%-—84 | 4.x444— 
” ne: long | 4.8134— ¥ ‘ 81%, 4.7934-—  %H\ 4.7 
7% Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4. alie— 81 2 | 4813 234 | 4. + RULo 
Paris—Cable transfers 518'6— i 
= Bankers’ 60 days . 
iy Bankers’ sight 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight.... 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days........ 
Bankers’ sight 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight.... 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 2634—27 
Italian lire—sight... ............ | 5.17144—16% 5, 


Money Rates Asproap.—The Bank of England advanced its rate of 
discount on September 13 from 314, to 4 per cent., and the following 
week the Imperial Bank of Germany advanced its rate from 414 to 5 
per cent. Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the close 
of the month were 4144 @414, per cent., against 31% per cent. a month ago. 
The open market rate at Paris was 2% per cent., against 214 per cent. 
a month ago, and at Berlin and Foaukfert 154 @434 per ce i. against 
3°% per cent. a month ago. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


June 30, 1906, July 31,1906 po 31, 1906. \sepe. 30,1906, 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bills) £29,369,000 | £30,577,000  £29,205,000 £29, 091,000 
Public deposits 11,411,000 9,493,000 19,566,000 ll, 326, 060 
Other deposits. 44,638,000 2,394,009 43,751,000 43,196,000 
Government securities............ 15,977,000 15,977,000 15,272,000 15,958,000 
gre 31,364,000 29,420,000 28,739,000 | 33,584,000 
Reserve of notes and coin * = po 24,629,.00 27. +758, 000 23,383,000 
Coin and bullion 36,757,012 38,. 5 34,022,166 
Reserve to liabilities. i 47.41% 51.05 42.83% 
Bank rate of discount. é 3s 4% 
Price of Consols (2% per cent a 88 8% lg 8616 
Price of silver per ounce 30 3,4. 30,,4. B0%d. 315¢d. 


Sttver.—The price of silver has been rising rapidly and is higher 
than for some years past. It touched 31°4d. on September 24 and closed 
at 315¢d., a net gain of °4d. for the month. 


Montuiy RANGE oF SILVER IN Lonpon—1904, 1905, 1906. 


1904. 1905, 1906. 1904. | 1905, 


MONTH. — a —|| y pean mas 
i Low. High Low. High Low. ionee. High| Low.) High| Low. 








January.. 4 | 2836 27 3044 ote J 27 2636 | 27 26% 

February PR | 8h, t 3048 30g -| 27 2695 34 | 2746 | 
March.... | 26 5 2748 | 25 307— | 29 Septemb’r 26% 26 4 | 28 

i 5 2654 25y_ | BUP, 2958 October... 26 26% 2836 

275, | 2614 3136 | 30% Novemb'r 27%, 2634 2838 |... 

27% 6 31f, | 2954 | Decemb’r oT Pe 2936 | ... 





FoREIGN AND Domestic CoIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked, 
SOVOTCIBES 2. ccccsccces 85 3 Mexican doubloons............ $15.55 $15.65 
Bank of England notes 82 BE Mexican 20 pesos 4 19.65 

y Ten guilders § 4.00 
Twenty marks....... t 3 Mexican dollars. 5e 5446 
Twenty-five pesetas. sate 5 Peruvian soles. F 3 
Spanish doubloons.... 5 5, Chilian pesos,... R 5134 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 315gd. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 6844 @ 69%c. Fine silver (Government 
assay), 683g @ 703¢c. The official price was 68¥¢c. 


GovERNMENT REVENUES AND DispursEMENTs.—The Treasury re- 
ceipts in September were $11,000,000 in excess of the disburseinents, 
making a surplus of $5,800,000 for the first three months of the current 
fiscal year, as compared with a deficit of $9,500,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1905. The receipts for the three months this year are 
$12,800,000 larger than in 1905, while the expenditures show a decrease 
of $2,600,000. 


UnitTep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES, 
Sept., Since .: Sept., Since — 
Source. 1906. July 1, 1906. Source. pt = a. oon 
Jus - 9 Civil and mis.......... 9,130, 2,379,276 
Se. See Sees | 8/335,509 31,425,885 
Internal revenue 21,491,431 65,446,900 - 7.041.319 24°872,859 
Miscellaneous ........ 2,725,699 11,887,926 | Indians.. 658,742 4,893,983 
Pensions............... 10,894,198 35,967,306 
Public works. 4,034,630 18,631,421 
Interest... 174,852 5,761,596 


Excess of receipts.. $11,227,636 $5,871,314 Total $40,270,154 $153, 932,326 
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Nationa, Bank Circutation.—-There was an increase of $4,050,- 
805 in national bank circulation in September, making an increase in 
twelve months of $57,550,868. The bonds deposited to secure circula- 
tion amount to $530,772,270. Of these, $12,371,580 are Panama Canal 
bonds. The national banks have also deposited $17,091,000 of these 
Panama Canal bonds to secure public deposits, so that practically the 
entire $30,000,000 issue is in the possession of the national banks. The 
securities deposited to secure Government deposits amount to $136,000,- 
000, an increase of $31,000,000 for the month. 


NATIONAL BaNnK CIRCULATION. 


June 30, 1906.|July 31, 1906.| Aug.81, 1906. | Sept. 30, 1906. 
| 


Total amount outstanding........ paeesae | $561,112,360 $561,481,045 | $569,852,303 $573,903,108 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds 517,847,749 | 516,573,899 524,439,160 527,768,924 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 43,264,611 | 44,907,646 45,418,143 46,134,184 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : | 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 16,475,200 | 17,954,850 19,482,850 21,508,250 
Four per cents. of 1925 4,456,500 | 4,719,000 8,544,200 | 4,446,100 
Three per cents. of 1908-1918. ; 2,550,160 2,505,120 2,526,340 
Two per cents. of 1930.... | 497,123,350 | 492,568,300 | 490,920,000 
Panama Canal 2 per cents 8,843,560 | 12,371, 


$520,605,210  $520,388,610 $526,044,080 | $530,772,270 














The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
to cents. of 1907, $10,401,750; 4 per cents. of 1925, $8,149,050; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $6,- 

300; 2 per cents. of 1930, $55,552,400; Panama Canal 2 per cents, $17,091,750; District of 
Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $778,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $1,526,000; Philippine loan, $7,787,000; 
state, city and railroad bonds, $29,467,325; a total of $136,794,825. 


Foreign Trape oF THE Unitep States.—The foreign trade returns 
for August show another big record, exports exceeding $129,000,000 and 
imports $105,000,000. For the eight months ended August 31 exports 
reached nearly $1,099,000,000 and imports over $845,000,000. Exports 
in August this year are $12,000,000 more than in 1905, and in the eight 
months $132,000,000 more. Imports in August increased $10,000,000, 
and in the eight months $75,000,000. It is not unreasonable to look 
for a balance of net exports in the present calendar year of $500,000,000. 
There was a gain of gold by import in August of $7,000,000, making 
nearly $46,800,000 since January 1. September and October imports 
will bring the total well up towards $100,000,000. Silver exports, net, 
are falling off. 


EXPoRTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MERCHANDISE. 
yng a = Gold Balance, |Silver Balance. 
Exports. | Imports. Balance. | 








$108,024,209| $73,127,217 | Ex 
94,942,310; 7 281; * 


P-y apy Exp., $3,339,667 |Exp., ae 


,019,029 Imp., ” 937, 
95; “ | 348,864 


“ — 4'516.013 Exp. 2,998,827|Exp. 2,331,354 
; ‘+ 21,836,957 Imp., 3 | 2,082/211 
129,454,760| 105,588,604, ‘* 23,866,156 “ 1,810,222 


579,650,756 | Exp., 359,678,585 Exp., 
614,413,297 | °° 207,515,803, ** 
676,981,594 | ** 201,930,037, * 
85 7 | 667,269,364 “ 183,934,093 5 
966,567,559 | 770,275,198 | ‘* 196,282,361 1 13,248,758 
1,098,994,662 | 845,540,383; ‘* 253,454,279 Imp., | 12,158,543 
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Unitep States Pustic Dest.—The public debt statement for Octo- 
ber 1 shows that he entire issue of Panama Canal bonds is now outstand- 
ing, making an increase in the interest-bearing debt for September of $3,- 
000,000. The bank-note redemption account was increased $1,300,000 
and gold certificates issued increased $12,000,000. The aggregate debt 
is now $2,392,000,000, an increase of $13,000,000. The total cash assets 
amount to $1,546,000,000, an increase of $30,000,000. The cash bal- 
ance in the Treasury is $371,000,000, an increase of $20,500,000, and 
the net debt, less cash in the Treasury, is $954,000,000, a decrease of 


$1 6,000,000. 
Unitrep States Pusiic DEBT. 





| July 1, 1906, | Aug. 1, 1906. Sept. 1, 1906.) Oct. 1, 1906. 
panel | 








Interest-bearing debt : 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent....... 942,350 $595,942,350, $595.942,850 | $595,942,850 
Funded loan of 1907,4 per cent 116,755,150 116, 755,350 | 116. 755,450 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 26,230 26,120 26,040 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 118,489,900 118,489,900 118,489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 63,945,460 63,945,460 63,945,460 63,945,460 


Panama Canal Loan Of 1916, 2 per Cent, |........seeeeslereeeeseceeece 26,974,200 30,000,000 


Total interest-bearing debt $895,159, 140) $895, 159, 090 $922,133,380 | $925,159,200 

Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 1,128,135 1,126,585 1,126,375 | 1,126,375 

Debt bearing no interest: } | i 
Legal tender and old demand notes.....| - 734,298 | 346,734,298 | 346,734,208 | 346,734,298 
Nationa] bank note redemption acct.. 42,635,639 43,935,011 44,195,967 | 45,574,178 
Fractional currency.........-.ssee0 aa 6, 865,757 6,865,757 6 865,237 6,865,237 








Total non-interest bearing debt | " $396,235,694 $397, 335, 067 $397, 795,508 | $399,173,713 
Total interest and non-interest debt.| 1,292,522,970 | 1,293 * 820,742 1,321,055,258 | 1,325,459,289 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in} ' | 
the Treasury : | 
eR naiinacdnenconseetannen 559,779,869 | 563,984,869 569,739,869 | 581,740,869 
SE GUNNIION, ccccinccrcceeesessccses 477,473,000 477,637,000 481,392, "000 | 478,562,000 


Treasury notes of 1890 + 7,386,000 7,282,000 7,129,060 | 7,021,000 


Total certificates and notes........... |$1,044,638,869 $1,048,853,869 $1, 058,260, 869 gl. 067,323,869 
Aggregate debt 2,337,161,839 | 2,342,674,611 | 2,379,316,127 | 2,392,783, 158 
Cash in the eee 

Total cash assets . 1,471,358,119 | 1,473,763,231 | 1,516,178,999 | 1,546,307,374 
Demand liabilities. 1,143,270,836 | 1,1538,799,289  1,165,492,124 | 1,175,094,278 


Balance $328,087,283 | $319,963,941 | $350,686,875 | $371,218,096 
Gold reserve +..| 150,000.00 | ~150;000:000  ~ 150,000,000 | ~ 150000,000 
Net cash balance 178,087,288 169,963,941 200,686,875| 221,213,006 


~ $328, ,087, 283 $319,963,941 "$350, 686,875 | $37 $371,213,096 
964,425,687 973,856,801 970,368, 383 | 954, 246,193 








Money 1N CircuLation IN THE Unitep States.—The volume of 
money in circulation was jncreased last month $45,000,000 and the circu- 
lation per capita increased from $32.59 to $33.08. There was $30,000,- 
000 of gold and gold certificates put in circulation, $6,000,000 of silver, 
and $9,000,000 of United States notes and national bank notes. 


MonEy IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





July 1, 1906. — 1, 1906. Sept. 1, 1906. | Oct. 1, 1906. 





OO TEee $673,327,609 | $675, 979, 661 | $676,179,514 | 

Silver dollars © 77,073,327 | 77,115,655 78, | 
Subsidiary silver.. --|  111,401,668| 111,976,129 ! | 116, ‘091, "510 
Gold certificates. . --| 618 | 529:313/879 b | 54l, 857.929 
Silver certificates. . a 4 470,792,688 | 4 474,338,310 


Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890, oa 7,214,996 x 4985, 06~ 
United States notes. | $86,459,392 842,858,598 
National bank notes.. - | 648,497,538 564,148,004 


1. . . |$2,744,483,830 $2,757,349,498 $2, 766,913,290 |$2,812,133,694 
Population of United State: ie | 84,779,000; 84,897,000 85,014,000 
Circulation per capita 9 | 2.52 $32. 59 $33.08 
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THE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


ILLINOIS. 


—At the closing day’s session of the 
Bankers’ Association of the State of 
Illinois, at Springfield, September 27, 
the following officers were chosen: 
President, N. H. Greene, Tallula; vice- 
president, August Blum, Chicago; sec- 
retary, Frank P. Judson, Chicago: treas- 
urer, Richard Wangelin, Belleville; 
chairman executive committee, James 
McKenney, Aledo. 

In an address the Attorney-General of 
the state recommended the following 
changes in the banking regulations and 
practices of the state: 

“Bond all employes of banks so that 
pecuniary loss is reduced to a minimum; 
take measures to prevent ‘one man’ 
banking; banks should not lend to their 
officers or directors; directors must ex- 
amine their own banks, swear to the 
position of their securities and be re- 
sponsible to the law for their lapses; 
the State Auditor should be clothed with 
discretionary powers to prevent the 
promotion of shady banks by withhold- 
ing incorporation papers; give the State 
Auditor power also to intervene to cor- 
rect bad practices before they run to 
the point of impairing the capital of 
the bank, and therefore before loss is 
forced upon depositors; prohibit branch 
banking; place all private banks in the 
state under state supervision.” 


MONTANA. 

—At the recent convention of the 
Montana Bankers’ Association, held at 
Great Falls, these officers were elected: 
President, Alden J, Bennet, Virginia 
City; vice-president, E. B. Weirick. 
Butte; secretary-treasurer, Frank Bo- 
gart, Helena; executive committee, N. 
J. Gould, Helena; R. S. Ford, Great 
Falls; D. R. Peeler, Kalispell, 


NEBRASKA. 


—We have received the following let- 
ter from Wm. B. Hughes, secretary of 
the Nebraska Bankers’ Association: 

“Our 1906 convention will be held in 
Omaha, November 14 and 15. The fol- 
lowing speakers are promised: 

Senator Millard, Omaha, address of 
welcome. He is president of the Omaha 
National Bank. 


D. R. Forgan, vice-president First 
National Bank, Chicago. 

James H. Eckels, president Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago. 

C. H. Cornell, president First 
tional Bank, Valentine, Nebr. 

Frank McGiverin, president Come- 
mercial National Bank, Fremont, Nebr. 

G. M. Hitchcock, Editor Omaha World 
Heraid and ex-Congressman from the 
Omaha district. 

Besides these we will have two or 
three more from this state and have 
three invitations out to eastern men of 
note with assurances that at least two 
of them will be with us. 

I want to give you some material rel- 
ative to our candidate for the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Executive Council. Mr. 
J. T. Trenery. president of the Farm- 
ers’ National Bank of Pawnee City is 
the candidate of this association, and 
our delegation will work for him at St. 
Louis. Mr. Trenery was president of 
this association for two years, a compli- 
ment never before extended to anyone. 
In the two years of his term he suc- 
ceeded in doubling the membership of 
the association by his strenuous and 
insistent methods. This was in 1904-5. 
His most prominent trait is that every- 
thing with which he is connected must 
move with spirit and life or he cannot 
rest, but must get at it harder than 
ever, It seems to us that he is just the 
kind of man that should be given a 
place on the council to keep it always 
a live body. 

We have no man on the Council. Our 
association has 628 members out of 755 
banks. A place belongs to us, and we 
want it.” 


Na- 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Comptroller Ridgely made the prin- 
cipal address at the convention of the 


Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, 
which was held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia, September 27 and 
28. His topic was “Bank Directors,” 
and he stated, in very positive terms, 
that bank failures were, with rare ex- 
ceptions, due to the negligence or in- 
competence of directors. He called at- 
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tention to the fact that the Supreme 
Court had in its decisions held direct- 
ors to strict accountability in the man- 
agement of their banks. 

State Treasurer Berry spoke on ‘‘Bank 
Credits,”” and L. P. Hillyer of Macon, 
Ga., on “Bankers and Patriots.” The 
matter of a proper reserve for trust 
companies was also fully discussed by 
the convention. After an address by 
Congressman John Dalzell of Pittsburg, 
on ‘Our Merchant Marine,” these officers 
were elected: 

President, Joseph Wayne, Jr., cashier 
Girard National Bank, Philadelphia; 
vice-president, John B, Jackson, presi- 
dent Fidelity Title and Trust Company, 
Pittsburg; treasurer, L. T. McFadden, 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


First National Bank, Canton. Dele- 
gates to convention of American Bank- 
ers’ Association: Group 1, Joseph 
Moore, Jr., and W. Z. McLear, of Phila- 
delphia; group 2, E. S. Reinhold, Ma- 
hanoy City, and T. M, Hamilton, Ches- 
ter; group 3. E. H. Reininger, Allen- 
town, and H. Z. Russell, Honesdale; 
group 4, W. H. Painter, Williamsport, 
and E. C. Emerick, Williamsport; group 
5, J. J. Frick, York, and W. L. Gorgas, 
Harrisburg; group 6, David Barry, 
Johnstown, and J. King McLannahan, 
Hollidaysburg; group 7, Glenn C. Page, 
Erie, and C. H. Kemp, Kane; group 8, 
A. J. Stoney, Jr., Pittsburg, and H. S. 
Zimmerman, Pittsburg. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—The New Netherlands Trust Com- 
pany is being organized with $1,000,000 
capital and $600,000 surplus. Offices of 
the new company will be at the north- 
east corner of Fifth avenue and Thirty- 
sixth street. Several directors of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company are interested 
in the new institution. 


—As an added precaution against 
wrongdoing by officials of financial in- 
stitutions the directors of the Columbia 
Trust Co. have issued a notice to their 
employees calling upon them at once 
to notify the executive committee of the 
board of directors should a knowledge 
or even a suspicion of irregularity come 
in their possession. Failure to report 
such irregularity will be deemed by the 
executive board as guilty knowledge and 
the employee will be dealt with sum- 
marily, 

A committee of the board has also 
been appointed to devise a plan pro- 
viding for frequent examinations of the 
company’s condition by a committee of 
directors in conjunction with expert ac- 
countants, 


—Plans have been filed for a three- 
story building to be erected at Nos. 
124, 126 and 128 Hast 125th street, for 
the Harlem Savings Bank, of which 
Thomas Crawford is president. It is 
to be 80 feet front and 100 feet deep, 
with a classic facade, having a central 
portico decorated with Ionic columns, 
and a pediment and balustrade. The 
staircase will be adorned with pedestals 
of polished granite supporting candela- 
bra of bronze. The building is to cost 
$150,000. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—Boston’s twenty-seven national 
banks are earning at an average rate of 
fully fifteen per cent. per annum. The 


Boston News Bureau says: “The high 
rates for money which have ruled during 
the past year or more brought a large 
measure of prosperity to the twenty- 
seven national banks of Boston. Their 
combined earnings for the twelve 
months’ period from August 25, 1905, to 
September 4, 1906, the date of the last 
Comptroller’s call, we figure were $4,- 
224,972, equal to 15.1 per cent. on the 
combined $27,900,000 capital stock. On 
the basis of ‘working capital’ (surplus 
and undivided profits plus capital stock) 
the combined earnings of all the banks 
for the year were 7.8 per cent.”’ 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—An evidence of the progress and 
prosperity of the Silk City Safe Deposit 
and Trust Co., Paterson, N. J., is af- 
forded by the new building lately com- 
pleted and now occupied by the com- 


pany. The new structure is built of 
steel and granite and is fitted up with 
everything necessary to insure safety 
and convenfence, the vaults and safe 
deposit boxes being features worthy of 
especial mention. 

The Silk City Safe Deposit and Trust 
Co. has $200,000 capital, $175,000 surplus 
and profits, and $1,450,000 deposits. 


—For a yearling the Central National 
Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., is making a con- 
siderable figure in the banking world. 
It opened for business September 5, 
1905, and one year later the balance- 
sheet showed $200,000 capital, $30,600 
surplus and profits, $200,000 circulation, 
and $1,580,196 deposits—an aggregate of 
$2,010,796. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—The Corpus Christi (Texas) Na- 
tional Bank reports $733,000 deposits and 
$440.600 cash on hand and in bank. 
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—Within the past six months the as- 
sets of the state banks and trust com- 
panies of Tennessee have increased $3,- 
000,000, according to official reports 
made to the State Comptroller, and in 
the same time the number of such 
banks has increased from 264 to 282. 


—New Orleans has twenty-three 
banks, with a combined capital, surplus 
and profits of $23,075.438. Six new 
banks were organized during the year 
ending August 31, 


WESTERN STATES. 


—Alex. Robertson is a new vice-pres- 
ident of the Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. This bank now reports $4,- 
000,000 capital, $2,000,000 surplus, and 
$55,900,000 deposits. 


—The growth of the business of the 
Commercial-German National Bank, of 
Peoria, Ill., since its formation by the 
consolidation of the German-American 
National Bank with the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, January 1, 1904, is strik- 
ingly illustrated by a comparison of its 
statement with the first statement after 
the consolidation, published January 22, 
1904. 

At that time the total deposits were 
$3,922.665.56. while deposits now amount 
to $5,588,180.92, an increase in less than 
three years of $1,665,515.36, 

This growth has been steady and con- 
tinuous throughout the entire time. 
September 6, 1904, the deposits had in- 
creased to $4.350,406.06, August 25, 1905, 
to $4,912,189.27, and the amount of the 
increase during the last year has been 
775,991.65. 

The surplus, which at the time of con- 
solidation was $120,000, has been in- 
creased to $200,000, and in addition un- 
divided profits of $115.202 have been ac- 
cumulated. 


New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


—On September 1, the Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, moved into its fine 
new building at Monroe and LaSalle 
streets. 


—Iowa has 510 savings banks, with 
$123,556,240 due depositors. There are 
255 state banks, with $55,844,196 due 
depositors, 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


—Through the courtesy of the Pacific 
National Bank of San Francisco, The 
Bankers’ Magazine has received a pam- 
phlet briefiy recounting the splendid way 
in which the banks of that city met the 
great disaster of April 18. It is a record 
in which the bankers of San Francisco, 
and of the whole country, may justly 
take pride. The bank clearings of San 
Francisco for 1906 show the following 
per cent. of gain over the correspond- 
ing dates in 1905: August 25, 24.1; 
September 1, 16.1; September 8, 54. 


—The First International Bank of 
South Bend, Washington, which opened 
its doors for business last spring, has 
had a very substantial growth, Located, 
as it is, in one of the thriving towns of 
Western Washington, and being owned 
and controlled by successful business 
men, it undoubtedly has a good future. 
Its officers are: President, G. F. Pier- 
son; vice-president, R. L. McCormick; 
cashier, Elias Pierson. 


—Two million dollars increase in one 
year is the record made by the Old 
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National Bank of Spokane, Washing- 
ton. On September 4, 1906, the deposits 
were $5,595,680.99, compared with $3,- 
552,041.17 on the same date last year. 
This bank has $500,000 capital and over 
$100,600 undivided profits. 

—The banking firm of N. W. Halsey 
& Co. of New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and San Francisco, has filed in the 
county clerk’s office at San Francisco, 
specifications for the erection of a first- 
class banking and office building on 
California street, running through to 
Halleck street, and adjoining on the 
west, the new building to be erected by 
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the Bank of California. The building 
will be 45x124 feet, and will be of re- 
inforced concrete and absolutely fire- 
proof throughout. Special importance 
is attached to this enterprise in San 
Francisco since this building will be the 
first one of superior construction to be 
erected in the burnt district by other 
than local interests. It is expected that 
the building will be ready for occupancy 
in six months. Prior to the fire which 
destroyed that district, N. W. Halsey & 
Co. were located at the corner of Cali- 
fornia and Sansome streets, adjoining 
their new site. 


H. M. BYLLESBY & COMPANY, ENGINEERS. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company, Inc., 
American Trust Building, Chicago, have 
been retained as consulting, designing 
and supervising engineers for the mod- 
ern gas plant being built by the Indiana 
Steel Company, a subsidiary company of 
the United States Steel Corporation, at 
Gary, Indiana, the city which they are 
founding for the location of their new 
steel works, 

The engineering staff of Messrs. 
Byllesby & Comany has recently re- 
ceived a number of important acquisi- 
tions, among them being George F. 
Maddock, formerly general’ superin- 
tendent of A, L. Ide & Sons, Springfield, 


Illinois, and for some time past prac- 
ticing consulting-engineer with offices 
in the Marquette Building, Chicago; 
Samuel C. Shaffner, formerly engineer 
and general manager of the Illuminating 
Company of Mobile, Alabama; O. A. 
Farrar, formerly engineer of the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, who has charge of 
the reconstruction of the large modern 
electric lighting plant which Messrs. 
Byllesby & Company are building at 
Mobile, Alabama; and R. G. Hunt, for- 
merly manager and engineer of the San 
Diego Consolidated Gas and Electric 
Company, who will be located at the 
Chicago office. 


Advertisers in THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE are assured of 


a bona fide circulation among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 


and others in this and foreign countries, at least double 


that of any other monthly banking publication. 


Adver- 


tising rates are printed in every issue. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


Farmers’ National Bank, Abilene, 
Kans.; by R. M. White, et al. 

First National Bank, Glouster, Ohio; by 
W. P. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Cainesville, 
by S. D. Logan, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Madisonville. 
Ky.; by Geo, R. Lynn., et al. 

National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburg, 
Kans.; by A. E. Maxwell, et al. 

Arlington National Bank, Rossyln, Va.; 
by C. J. Rixey, et al. 

First National Bank, Berea, Ky.; by W. 
H. Porter, et al. 

Blue Ball National Bank, Blue Ball, 
Pa.; by Geo. A. Wallace, et al. 

City National Bank, Jackson, Tenn.; 
by F. B. Fisher, et al. 

New Farley National Bank, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.;: by Louis B. Farley, et_al. 

First National Bank, Cheviot, Ohio; by 
Avery Markland, et al. 

First National Bank, Gregory, S. D.; by 
John Haisch, et al. 

Lebanon National Bank, Lebanon, 
Tenn.; by S. G. Stratton, et al. 

German National Bank, Johnson, Neb.; 
by Louis J. Lintz, et al. 

Sweetwater National Bank, Swectwater, 
Tenn.; by W. D. Browder, et al. 


Mo.; 


IF YOU WANT to 
SELL YOUR BANK 
GET ON THE “‘ LIVE WIRE’’ 
Chas E. Walters, No. 8 Scott St., 


Council Bluffs, Ia., ‘‘the bank 
man,” buys and sells banks every- 
where, regardless of location or 
size. Negotiations without pub- 
licity. References furnished. Ask 
for a copy of ‘‘ The Confidential 
Banker.” 


First National Bank, Wheatland, Wyo.; 
by Guy Dann, et al. 

Grange National Bank of 
County, Smethport, Pa.; by 
Young, et al. 

National Bank of Whitehall, N. Y.; by 
D. D. Woodard, et al. 

Harpeth National Bank, 
Tenn.; by H. P. Fowlkes, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Gonzales, 
Texas; by J. W. Hoopes, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, Hutchinson, 
Kans.; by E. T. Guymon, et al. 

Norwood National Bank, Norwood, 
Mass.; by Edson D. Smith, et al. 

Seminole National Bank, Seminole, 
Texas; by E. R. Bryan, et al. 

First National Bank, Warner, I. T.; by 
F. C. Warner, et al. 

First National Bank, Roselle, 
by E. L. Lilifbridge, et al. 

First National Bank, Lenoir, N. C.; by 
O. P. Lutz, et al. 

First National Bank, 
by John Bowen, et al. 

Hazelhurst National Bank, Hazelhurst, 
Pa.; by S. C. Beers, et al. 

First National Bank, Trenton, Tenn.; by 
John R. Walker, et al. 

Morton National Bank, Madisonville, 
Ky.; by W. C. Morton, et al. 

Union National Bank, Mount Carmel, 
Pa.; by Peter A. Stief, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Jonesville, Va.; 
by E. M. Russell, et al. 

First National Bank, Ambridge, 
by John Read Miner, et al. 

Broadalbin National Bank, Broadalbin, 
N. Y.; by N. L. Finch, et al. 

First National Bank, Wray, Colo.; by 
A. M. Johnson, et al, 

First National Bank, Millstadt, 
by G. F. Baltz, et al. 

First National Bank, Chaska, Minn.; by 
J. G. Lund, et al 

Farwell National Bank, Farwell, Texas; 
by Walter Farwell, et al. 

First National Bank, Barnegat, N. J.; 
by J. S. Storms, et al. 
First National Bank, Belpre, 
B. L. Van Winkle, et al. 
First National Bank, East Alton, IIl.; 
by Ed. E. Squier, et al. 
Berea National Bank, Berea, 

S. E. Welch, et al, 

Floydada National Bank, Floydada, 

Texas; by A. B. Duncan, et al. 


McKean 
dD. CG 


Franklin, 


N. J.; 


Windsor, Mo.; 


Pa.; 


Il. ; 


Ohio; by 


Ky.; by 
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First National Bank, Midland City, Ala.; 
by S. M. C. Howell, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Sidney, N. Y.; 
by Van B. Pruyn, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Merchants’ Bank, Bryant, 8S. D.; 
First National Bank, 

Central City Bank, Central City, Neb.; 
into Central City National Bank. 

Grantsburg State Bank, Grantsburg, 
Wis.; into First National Bank. 


into 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


8336—First National Bank, Rush 
Springs, I. T.; capital, $30,000; 
Pres., B. P. Smith; Vice-Pres., J. A. 
Slaton; Cashier, H. P. Ellis. 

8337—Fairland National Bank, Fairland, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. L. 
Pond; Vice-Pres., S. S. Parker; Cash- 
ier, F. A, Whitted. 

8388—First National Bank, Alma, Wis.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. G. Kapel- 
ovitz; Vice-Pres., A. N. Beiseker; 
Cashier, T. S. Saby. 

8339—National Bank of Norton, Norton, 
Kans.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. R. 
Fisher; Cashier, V. V. Bower. 

8340—First National Bank, Thornton, 
Iowa; capital $25,000; Pres., P. R. 
Engebretson; Vice-Pres., W. V. Crap- 
ser and Soren Petersen; Cashier, C. 
A, Parker; Asst. Cashier, F. E. 
Johnson, 

8341—First National Bank, Sandpoint, 
Tdaho; capital, $25.000; Pres., J. A. 
Humbird; Vice-Pres., T. J. Humbird; 
Cashier, F. E. Catlin. 

8342—First National Bank, Granite, 
Okla.; capitai, $25,000; Pres., Geo. W. 
Briggs; Vice-Pres., E. Messmore; 
Cashier, J. Messmore; Asst. Cashier., 
P. W. Raemer, 

8343—First National Bank, Argyle, N. 
Y.; capital, $30,000; Pres., John B. 
Conway; Vice-Pres., Alexander Mc- 
Dougall; Cashier, Chester K. Owen. 

8344—-Richland National Bank, Richland, 
Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Andrew P. 
Moore; Vice-Pres., Samuel Klopp; 
Cashier, F. L. Reber; Asst. Cashier, 
Milton D. M. Batdorff. 

8345—Fayette County National Bank, 
Fayetteville, W. Va.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Morris Harvey; Vice-Pres., A. 
W. Hamilton: Cashier, J. S. Hill. 

8346—Idaho National Bank, Boise, Ida- 
ho; capital, $100,000; Pres., G. W. 
Fletcher; Vice-Pres., Thomas Mellen; 
Cashier, T. J. Le Hane. 

8347—-First National Bank, 
M1; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Seed; Cashier, J. D. Madding. 

8348—First National Bank, Elida, N. M.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. P. Stone; 
Vice-Pres., B. H. Marsh; Cashier, 
Charles H. Sims. 


Bridgeport, 
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8349—First National Bank, Helena, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., M. W. 
Denninger; Vice-Pres., Geo. Ww. 
Knowlton; Cashier, Robert M. Carr. 

8350—National Bank of Tifton, Tifton, 
Ga.; capital, $50,000; Pres., L. O. 
Benton; Vice-Pres., W. H. Hendricks; 
Cashier, J. L. Brooks; Asst. Cashier, 
J. T, Larkin. 

8351—First National Bank, Ridgeville, 
Ind; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. M. Ed- 
ger; Vice-Pres., Nelson B. Hiatt; 
Cashier, Russell P. Branson. 

8352—-New London National Bank, New 
London, Iowa; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
W. W. Lee; Vice-Pres., W. J. Francy; 
Cashier, T. L. White; Asst. Cashier, 
Ross Walker, 

8353—Boswell National Bank, Boswell, I. 
T.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. A. 
King; Vice-Pres., Thomas W. Hunter; 
Cashier, Thomas H. Bayless; Asst. 
Cashier, James N. King. 

8354—Bankers National Bank, Ardmore, 
I. T.; capital, $200,000; Pres., C. W. 
Baumbach; Vice-Pres., J. B. Spragins 
and P. C. Dings; Cashier, E. V. 
Green; Asst. Cashier, G. G. Hastings, 

8355—First National Bank, Toyah, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. F. 
Youngblood; Vice-Pres., John J. Pope; 
Cashier, T. E. Gibbons. 

8356—First National Bank, Tarboro, N. 
C.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. A. 
Holderness; Vice-Pres., C. A. John- 
son; Cashier, Ed. Pennington. 

8357—Commercial National Bank, Alma, 
Kans.; capital, $50.000; Pres., J. N. 
Dolley; Vice-Pres., Geo, Casey and W. 
G. Weaver; Cashier, L, Palenske. 

8358—Farmers’ First National Bank, 
Fulton, Mo.; Pres., James N. Dutton; 
Vice-Pres., Roy A. Moore; Vice-Pres., 
Sparrel McCall; Asst. Cashier, Jas. A. 
Dickinson. 3 

8359—Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank. Salisbury, Mo.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., J. W. Luck; Vice-Pres., Geo. T. 
Johnson; Cashier, R. P. Asbury. 

8360—First National Bank, Webster 
Springs, W. Va.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Geo. A. Herold; Vice-Pres., J. 
W. Arthur; Cashier, Harry E. Gump. 

8361—Citizens’ National Bank, Coman- 
che, I. T.; capital, $25,000; Pres., T. 
C. Phillips; Vice-Pres., J. C. Massey; 
Cashier, F. G. Dennis. 

8362—Citizens’ National Bank, Clint- 
wood, Va.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. 
A. Skeen; Vice-Pres., M. W. Remines; 
Cashier, Wm. H. Ames. 

8363—First National Bank, Salisbury, 
Mo.; capital, $25,090; Pres., Geo. W. 
Welker; Vice-Pres.. W. R. Sweeney; 
Cashier, E. H. Hamilton. 

8364—Citizens’ National Bank, Portales, 
N. M.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. P. 
Stone; Vice-Pres., B. Blakenship; 
Cashier, S. A. Morrison. 
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8365—Fourth National Bank, Macon, 
Ga.; capital, $250,000; Pres., W. M. 
Lewis; Cashier, Charles B. Lewis; 
Asst. Cashier, F. E, Williams. 

8366—Comanche National Bank, Coman- 
che, I. T.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. 
A. Wade; Vice-Pres., W. H. Patty; 
Cashier, Roy Bodenhamer. 

8367—-Farmers’ National Bank, Garner, 
Iowa; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. K. 
Moe; Vice-Pres., C. S. Terwilliger; 
Cashier, Isaac Sweigard; Asst. Cash- 
ier, M. R. Pollock. 

83868—First National Pank, Mentone, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Carlin 
Myers; Vice-Pres., S. A. Guy; Cashier, 
J. C. Barricklow. 

8869—Moline National Bank, Moline, 
Kans.; capital, $50,000; Pres., O. S. 
Stevens; Vice-Pres., J. W. Farrow; 
Cashier, E. A. Chaffin; Asst. Cashier, 
Myrtle Chaffin. 
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8370—-First National Bank, Nampa, 
Idaho; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. H. 
Dewey; Vice-Pres., J. H. Murray; 


Cashier, Walter E. Miller, 


8371—Frontier National Bank, Morris- 
town, N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
James V. Crawford; Vice-Pres., Frank 
W. Ames; Cashier, A. W. Gregory. 

8372—First National Bank, Allen, Neb.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Ed. F. Galla- 
gher; Vice-Pres., T. F,. Birmingham; 
Cashier, E. J. Mack. 


8373—First National Bank, Northwood, 
Iowa; capital, $50,000; Pres., G. N. 
Haugen; Vice-Pres., O. V. Eckert; 
Cashier, N. E. Haugen; Asst. Cashier, 
T. L. Ringham. 

8374—First National Bank, Sidell, IIL; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., D. A. Richard- 
son; Vice-Pres., L. E. Williamson; 
Cashier, J. F. Teague. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Ashville—Ashville Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., J. L. Herring; 
Vice-Pres., Jno, B. Bates; Cashier, A. 
K. Senaur. 

Luverne—Merchants & Planters’ Bank; 
capital, $75.000; Pres., T. W. Showe; 
Vice-Pres., W. B. Howard and E. O. 
Bishop; Cashier, A, L. Watts. 

ARKANSAS. 

Grannis—First Bank; capital, $2,000; 
Pres., E. A. Mears; Cashier, E. M. 
Lundford. 

Green Forest—Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., E. A. 
Wall; Vice-Pres., J. L. Rhodes; Cash- 
ier, C. D. Wall; Asst. Cashier, J. B. 
Rhodes. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Sutter Creek—Sutter Creek State Bank; 
(successor to Jackson Dennis); capi- 
tal, $30,000; Pres., Jackson Dennis; 
Vice-Pres., F. N. Soracco; Cashier, P. 
Dabovich; Asst. Cashier, L. J. 
Boitano, 


FLORIDA, 


Cottondale — Cottondale State Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., J. R. Shanaker; 
Vice-Pres., J. E. Mathis; Cashier, 
Cc. M. Fellows. 


GEORGIA, 


Grayson—Bank of Grayson; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., W. H. Toole; Vice-Pres., 
W. A. Cooper; Cashier, I. M. Shiver. 

Pearson—Pearson Banking Co.; capital, 
$18,000; Pres., H. F. Sears; Vice-Pres., 
Jeff Kirkland; Cashier, J. S. Roberts. 

Rutledge—Merchants & Farmers’ Bank; 
capital. $25.000; Pres., E. L. Almand; 
Vice-Pres., J. A. Davis; Cashier, C. D. 
Farill. 


Stockbridge—Bank of Stockbridge; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., G. W. Morris; Vice- 
Pres., J. C. Walden and J. T. Bend; 
Cashier, L. G. Fortson 


IDAHO. 


State Bank; capite], $5: - 
000; Pres., John T. Morrison; Vice- 
Pres., John Ennis; Cashier, H. R. 
Ennis; Asst. Cashier, EB. S. Clapp. 

Midvale—Bank of Washington County; 
capital. $25,000; Pres., A. B. Ander- 
son; Vice-Pres., A. B. Moss; Cashier, 
W. L. Anderson. 


ILLINOIS, 


Chicago—Railway Exchange Bank; capi- 
tal., $250,000; Pres., Geo. Merry- 
weather; Vice-Pres., Joy Morton; 
Asst. Cashier, A. M. Rode. 

West McHenry—West McHenry State 
Bank; capital $25,000; Pres., Edwin L, 
Wagner; Vice-Pres., Parker S. Web- 
ster and Simon Stoffel; Cashier, Carl 
W. Stenger. 

INDIANA. 


Grabill—Grabill State Bank; capital, 
25.000; Pres., Joseph Witmer; Vice- 
Pres., David Klopfenstine; Cashier, 
Albert Egly. 


Bo'se—Boise 


IOWA, 


Essex—Farmers’ Savings Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., R. A, Sanderson; Vice- 
Pres., H. A. Chandler; Cashier, J. A. 
Ekeroth, 

George—German-American Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., John P. De Neuil; 
Cashier, H. D. Aykens; Asst. Cashier, 
Louis Bodum. 

Lavinia—Farmers’ Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Ed. Davis; Vice- 
Pres., W. A. Cook; Cashier, C. E. 
Harding. 
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Nevinville—Nevinville Savings Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., R. H. Gregory; 
Vice-Pres., W. B. Hoskins; Cashier, 
C. A, Haynes. 


KANSAS. 


Argentine—Argentine State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., D. E. Clopper; Vice- 
Pres., Myron A, Waterman; Cashier, 
John P. Carney; Asst, Cashier, Jos. 
N. Altringer. 

Cassoday—Cassoday State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Almon D. Cochran; 
Vice-Pres., S. S. Harsh; Cashier, 
Chris, O. Sharp. 

Fredonia—Holladay State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., D. F. Clark; Vice- 
Pres., Wm, A, Holladay; Cashier, J. 
E. Thompson; Asst, Cashier, Wm. B. 
Kennedy. 

Marquette—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., L. M. Bard; Vice- 
Pres., W. L. Kellogg; Cashier, F. E. 
Peterson. 

Morland—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., G. W. Stabet; Vice- 
Pres., S. Summerson. 

Raymond—Raymond State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Hamilton Irish: 
Vice-Pres., Geo. A, Morris; Cashier, L, 
D. Koch; Asst. Cashier, F. J. Miller. 


KENTUCKY. 


Ludlow—Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., A, B. Closson, 
Jr.; Vice-Pres., Amos Teed; Cashier, 
T. W. Balsly. 

Maysville—Farmers & Traders’ Bank; 
capital, $18,800; Pres., John J. Perrine; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. R. Newell; Cashier, 
Charles B. Pearce. 

Nolin—Nolin Banking Co.; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., J. F. Albert; Vice-Pres., 
W. W. Tabb; Cashier, J. R. Peak. 


LOUISIANA. 


Homer—Bank of Claiborne; 
$35,000; Pres., P. Loewenberg; 
Pres., F. T. King. 

Mandeville—St. Tammany Banking Co. 
& Savings Bank. (Branch of Cov- 
ington.) 

Monroe—Union Bank & Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., J. G. Trimble; 
Vice-Pres., T. Baer; Cashier, H. D. 
Apgar. 


capital, 
Vice- 


MICHIGAN. 


Bellaire—Bellaire State Bank (succes- 
sor to Bank of Bellaire); capital, $12,- 
500; Pres., F. W. Bechtold; Vice- 
Pres., W. A. Evans; Cashier, O. D. 
Tiffany. 

Saugatuck—Fruit Growers’ State Bank 

(successor to Fruit Growers’ Bank); 
capital, $25,000; Pres., A. B. Taylor; 
Vice-Pres., D. M. Gerber; Cashier, W. 
R, Takken; Asst. Cashier, A. B. 
Taylor, Jr. 
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MINNESOTA. 


Dovray—State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., J. A. Pearson; Vice-Pres., Jas- 
per Johnson; Cashier, A. E. Nordvold, 

Kingston—Kingston State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. M. Buck; Vice-Pres., 
E. E. McGrue; Cashier, Olaf L. Olson, 

La Salle—State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., T. C. Hovde; Vice-Pres., H. 
Sigurdson; Cashier, O, E, Sundt. 

Luverne—Luverne City Bank; capital, 
$36,000 (Fred B. Burley). 

Okabena—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. W. Daubney; 
Cashier, Sam Frederickson. 

Randall—Bank of Randall; Pres., Alex- 
ander R. Davidson; Vice-Pres., Jira 
K, Martin; Cashier, Warren Gibson. 

Sargeant—State Bank (successor to 
Bank of Sargeant); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. G. Shaffer; Vice-Pres., W. 
H, Schoonmaker; Cashier, Fred W. 
Smock. 

Sabin—Sabin State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A, K. Tweto; Vice-Pres., 
Henry Schroeder; Cashier, H. H. Hof- 
strom. 

Thief River Falls—People’s State Bank; 
capital, $30,600; Pres., D. B. Bakke; 
Vice-Pres., C. A, Loken; Cashier, P. 
T. Hamre; Asst. Cashier, Oscar 
Sponheim. 

Waubun (P. O. Bement); capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., S. C. Simons; Vice-Pres., 
Charles N. Bourdon; Cashier, A. C 
Davison, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


McLain—Bank of McLain; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Gregory M. Luce; Vice- 
Pres., B. E. Green; Cashier, J. C. 
DuBois, Jr. 


MISSOURI. 


Hemple—Hemple Bank; capital, $10,000; 


Pres., J. U. Thurston; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. Markes; Cashier, C. H. Markes. 
Inza—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. W. Combs; Vice- 
Pres., J. B. Rogers; Cashier, W. J. 

Klepper. 

Kingston—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., B. F, Brewn; 
Cashier, Q. T. Jones; Asst. Cashier, 
W. S. Morgan, 

Ozark—Ozark Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. C. Woody; Vice- 
Pres., Charles Farrar; Cashier, John 
F. Aven; Asst. Cashier, Lydia Aven. 

Pomona—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $5,500; 
Pres., J. D. Cobb; Vice-Pres., Charles 
H. Duckett; Cashier, I. A. Smith. 

Triplett—People’s Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., J. A. Hooper; Vice-Pras., C. 
T. Collins; Cashier, A. L. Friesz. 

Waldron—Waldron State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., John C. Hughes; Vice- 
Pres., J. T. McCormick; Cashier, 
Herbert H. Mathonet. 
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NEBRASKA. 
Weston—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $12,000; Pres., W. C. Kirch- 
man; Vice-Pres., Karel Vican: Cash- 
ier, M. J. Ptermichel. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Taos—Taos Valley Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., Howard S. Reed; 
Vice-Pres., C. H. Ingraham; Cashier, 
Posey S. Wilson, 

Willard—Torrance County Savings Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., H. B. Jones; 
Vice-Pres., Carl A, Dalies; Cashier, 
E. P. Davies. 


NEW YORK. 


Auburn—Auburn ‘Trust Co.;_ capital, 
$150,000; Pres., John Morgan Brainard; 
Vice-Pres., Henry D. Noble, Edwin R. 
Fay and Geo. W. Benham; Sec. and 
Treas., Ralph R, Keeler. 

Brooklyn—Montauk Bank; capital, $100,- 
000; surplus, $50,000; Pres., Stephen 
M. Griswold; Vice-Pres., Wm. Lock- 
ett; Cashier, H. B. Corbin. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


East Durham—People’s Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., G. E. Smith; Vice-Pres., 
J. B. Mason; Cashier, L. D. Kirkland. 

Granite Falls—Bank of Granite; capital, 
$8,000; Pres., D. H. Warlick; Vice- 
Pres., D. W. Russell; Cashier, W. CG. 
Whisnant. 

Rural Hall—Commercial & Farmers’ 
Bank; capital, $7,000; Pres., S. S. 
Flynt; Vice-Pres., J. C. Lawrence; 
Cashier, E. E. Shore, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Dogden—Dogden State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres.. D. N. Loose; Vice-Pres., 
A, L. Lombard; Cashier, Ralph A. 
Pence; Asst. Cashier, W. L. Graham. 

Douglas—Douglas State Bank; capital, 
$6,000; Pres., Ole T. Bently; Vice- 
Pres., Charles Ellingson; Cashier, M. 
Cc. Dula, 

Driscoll—Farmers & Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres.. J. C. 
Hallam; Vice-Pres., Clarence J. Hal- 
lam; Cashier, M. B. Finseth. 

Epping—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Geo. F. Carpenter; Vice- 
Pres., Charles F. Carpenter; Cashier. 
N. T. Rosenquist, 

Kempton—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Jabez Drew; Vice-Pres., 
M. E. Maetzold; Cashier, Edward H. 
Maetzold. 

Kermit—First International Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., Jacob Leuthod, 
Jr.; Vice-Pres., Henry J. Kotschwar; 
Cashier, Albert H. Makee. 

Max—Citizens’ State Bank; Pres., Aug- 
ust Peterson; Vice-Pres., R. H. Frei- 
tag; Cashier, M. S. Olsen.—First 
State Bank; capital, $10.000; Pres., 
C. H. Davidson, Jr.; Vice-Pres., C. H. 


Ross; Cashier, C. W. Morton, 

Napoleon—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal; $10,000; Pres.. Geo. H. Phelps; 
Vice-Pres., W. C. Macfadden; Cashier, 
W. S. Young. 

Petersburg—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., N. J. Nass; Vice- 
Pres., L. H. Peterson; Cashier, John 
O. Engesather, 


OHIO. 


Sugar Grove—Bank of Sugar Grove; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., W. J. Deeds; 
Cashier, John R. Bowen. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Elk City—Cotton Exchange State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Irving HH, 
Wheatcroft; Vice-Pres., W. O. Horr; 
Cashier, W. E. Davis; Asst. Cashier, 
Field Sherman. 


OREGON. 


Bay City—First Bank & Trust Co.; 
Cashier, J. O. Bozorth. 

Central Point—Central Point State 
Bank; capital $9,100; Pres., J. W. 
Merritt; Vice-Pres., W. C. Leever; 
Cashier, T, M. Witten, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Altoona—Mountain City Trust Co.; 
capital, $158,437; surplus, $36,826; 
Pres., H. L. Nicholson; Vice-Pres., 
Oliver Rothert and L. Z Replogle; 
Treas., E. J. Lomnitz. 

Kennett Square—Kennett 
capital, $125,000. 

Philadelphia — Gimbel 
G. A. Lowther. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Greenville—Greenville Savings & Trust 
Co.; capital, $50,500; Pres., J. W. Ror- 
wood; Vice-Pres., W. C. Cleveland; 
Cashier, A. L. Mills; Asst, Cashier, 
S. A. Moore. 

Laurens—Palmetto Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. J. Pluss; Vice-Pres., J. 
W. Ferguson; Cashier, S. J. Craig. 

McCormick—Farmers’ Bank; Pres., J. 
B. Harmon; Vice-Pres., R. J. Robin- 
son, 


Trust Co.; 


Bros.; Cashier, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Florence—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., M. W. Lee; Vice- 
Pres., H. L. Sheldon; Cashier, A. B. 
Davis; Asst, Cashier, C. E, Lee. 

Geddcs—Farmers & Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $12,000; Pres., F. L. 
Larsen; Vice-Pres., James Arsheim; 
Cashier, W. W. Wedding; Asst. Cash- 
ier, R. L. Giles. 

Letcher—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., M. M. Doyle; Vice-Pres., 
James Dodd and Ed Silland; Cashier, 
L. M. Doyle. 
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Spencer—Farmers & Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., H. C. 
Lueth; Vice-Pres., Geo. W. Black- 
wood; Cashier, Wm. Hoese. 

St. Lawrence—First State Bank; Pres., 
T. D. Greene; Vice-Pres., F. A, Al- 
benow; Cashier, L. T. Jarmuth. 

Tulare—State Bank; capital, $5,090; 
Pres., W. H. Shaw; Vice-Pres., W. J. 
Craig; Cashier, W. P. Tobin. 

Wolsey—Co-operative Rural Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres, R. O. Richards; 
Vice-Pres., J. G. Snyder; Cashier, E. 
E. Frederick. 


TENNESSEE. 


Clarksville—First Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., C. B. 
Lyle; Vice-Pres., C. C. Brown; Cash- 
fer, Sterling Fort; Asst. Cashier, 
Emory Kimbrough. 

Covington—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., L. Hill, Jr.; 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Flippen; Cashier, E. 
L. Smith; Asst. Cashier, Jos. H. 
Ware, Jr. 


TEXAS. 


Humble—Heaton & Polk; Pres., John 
C. Heaton; Cashier, Charles S. Polk. 

Kosse—Kosse State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres, W. G. Ainsworth; Vice- 
Pres., R. J. Garrett; Cashier, W. lL. 
Forbes. 

Montague—Citizens’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., G. L. Arledge; Vice- 
Pres., G. F. Green; Cashier, G. W. 
Alcorn; Asst Cashier, W. W. Alcorn. 

Sagerton—First Bank; Pres., W. M. 
Sager; Vice-Pres., R. C. Montgomery; 
Cashier, R. E. Caudle. 

Winters—Winters State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., J. M. Johnson; Vice- 
Pres., W. M. Smiley; Cashier, John 
Q. McAdams, 


VIRGINIA. 


Gloucester Point—Bank of Gloucester; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., L. E. Mum- 
ford; Vice-Pres. and Cashier, M. E. 
Bristow. 

Keller—Bank of Keller; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., L. L. Dirickson, Jr.; Vice-Pres., 
G. Walter Mopp; Cashier, Charles B. 
Mears. 

Nassawadox—Bank of Northampton; 
Pres., W. E. Thomas; Vice-Pres. and 
Cashier, E. G, Tankoss. 

Troutdale—Bank of Troutdale; Pres., 
J. W. Perkins; Vice-Pres., 8S. G. 
Parsons; Cashier, John F. Grear. 


WASHINGTON. 


Kiona—First Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., 
J. H. Ehlers; Vice-Pres., M. B. Wat- 
kins; Cashier, H. A. Roff. 

Pasco—First Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., R. H. Russell; VicePres., Robert 
Gerry; Cashier, C. S. O’Brien. 
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South Tacoma — North Pacific Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., D. Bunker; 
Vice-Pres., F. C. Tubbs; Cashier, J. 
F. Gear; Asst. Cashier, J. B. Gibbs. 

Vancouver — Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., T. H. Adams; Vice- 
Pres., C. C. Gridley; Cashier, E. R. 
Reynolds. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Point Pleasant Trust Co.; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres, J. S. Spencer; Vice-Pres., 
T. Stribling; Sec. and Treas., H. I. 
Robey. 

Rupert—Bank of Rupert; capital, $16,- 
000; Pres.. Wm. H. McClung; Vice- 
Pres., John G. Dwyer; Cashier, A. 8. 
Johnson, 


WISCONSIN. 


Cazenovia—State Bank; capital, 
000; Pres., J. C. Anderson; 
Pres., Benj. Adelmann and 
Walsh; Cashier, J. E. Hanzlik. 

Fountain City—First State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., F. J. Bohri; Vice- 
Pres., C. A. Kirshner; Cashier, H. E. 
Bobri. 

Hazel Green—Hazel Green State Bank; 
capital, $19,000; Pres., John Purkett; 
Vice-Pres., James Harvey; Cashier R, 
M. Orchard; Asst, Cashier, M. E. 
Grindell, 


$10,- 
Vice- 
vohn 


WYOMING. 


Lander—Central, Trust Co.; capital, $10.- 
000; Pres., S. Conant Parks; Vice- 
Pres., E. Amoretti, Jr.; Sec. & Treas.. 
W. E. Hardin. 


CANADA. 


MANITOBA. 


Darlingford—Bank of Hamilton; C. G. 
Heaven, Mer. 

Holmfield—Bank of Hamilton; Ray Mc- 
Donald, Mgr. 

La Riviere—Bank of 
Heaven, Mer. 


Hamilton; C. G. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Fredericton—Bank of New Brunswick; 
C. H. Lee, Mer. 


ONTARIO. 


Bright—Western Bank of Canada; G. E. 
Sterling, Mer. 

Brooklin—Western Bank of Canada; E. 
D. Warren, Mgr. 

Burford—Bank of Toronto, 

Kenora—Traders’ Bank of 
E. Armstrong, Mer. 

Lefaivre—Sterling Bank of Canada; A. 
W. Cochrane, Mer. 

St. Clements—-Western Bank of Can- 
ada; A. H. Rogers, Actg. Mer. 


Canada; H. 
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Tiverton—Western Bank of Canada; R. 
E. Carswell, Mngr. 


QUEBEC. 


Drummondville — Molsons Bank; T. 
Temple Lawlor, Mer. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Kamsack—Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; G, G. Bourne, Actg. Mgr. 

Macoun—Macoun Security Co.; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 

Langenburg—Bank of Toronto. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Luverne—Bank of Luverne; A. L. 

Watts, Asst. Cashier, resigned. 
ARKANSAS. 

Alma—Bank of Alma; J. T. Jones, Pres. 
in place of W. R. Bolling, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles—State Bank & Trust Co.; 
Clarence D. Hudson, Asst. Cashier 
in place of Frank R. Liddell, resigned. 

San Francisco—Crocker-Woolwcrth Na- 
tional Bank; title changed to Crocker 
National Bank. 

San Pedro—First National Bank; E. B. 
Moores, Asst. Cashier in place of H. 
C. Downing. 


COLORADO. 


Fort Collins—First National Bank; W. 
C. LeMaster, Cashier in place of G. 
F. Trotter. 

Las Animas—First National Bank; W. 
C. Love, Cashier in place of C. H. 
Thomas. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Middletown—Middletown National Bank; 
Francis A. Beach, Asst. Cashier in 
place of F. C. Smith. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington—Lewis Johnson & Co.; 
Lewis Johnson Davis, deceased. 


GEORGIA, 


Brunswick—National Bank of Bruns- 
wick; C. H. Sheldon, Asst. Cashier. 
Camilla—Bank of Camilla; C. R. Twitty, 

Cashier, deceased. 

Newnan—Coweta National Bank; Mike 
Powell, Pres. in. place of W. C. Mc- 
Bride; W. C. McBride, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Mike Powell. 

Talbotton—People’s Bank; A. D. Brown, 
Cashier, deceased. 


ILLINOIS. 


Albany—First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of Matthew Woodburn, 
deceased. 

Chicago—Continental National Bank; 
Alex. Robertson, Vice-Pres, in place 
of N. E. Barker; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of John McCarthy. 

Joy—Joy Bank; John H. Thomason, 
Pres., deceased. 

Kinmundy — First National Bank; 
Abram W. Songer, Pres. in place of 


F. A. Pruett; William Morris, Vice- 
Pres. in place of Hugo Miller. 


INDIANA. 


Aurora—Aurora National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of A. B. Pattison, 
deceased. 

Bloomington—First National Bank; C. 
L, Rawles, Asst, Cashier. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Bennington—First National Bank; W. E. 
Utterback, Pres. in place of R. L. 
Williams, 

Boswell—-First National Bank; W. A. 
Williamson, Vice-Pres, in place of J. 
A. King. 

McAlester—City National Bank; H. M. 
Stalcup, Asst. Cashier in place of M. 
B. Brewer. 

Tulsa—Farmers’ National Bank; C. N. 
Wickizer. Vice-Pres. in place of S. 
W. Marr. 


IOWA, 


Sheldon—Sheldon National Bank; W. 
H. Myers, Vice-Pres. in place of P. 
W. Hall; P. W. Hall, Cashier in place 
of E. E. Springer. 

Sioux City — Northwestern National 
Bank; Abel Sanderson, Pres., de- 
ceased, 


KANSAS. 


Yates Center—Yates Center National 
Bank; J. W. Depew, Cashier in place 
of F. H. Conger, 


KENTUCKY. 


Barboursville—National Bank of Bar- 
boursville; Henry C. Black, Cashier in 
place of Edward England; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of Henry C. Black. 

Inez—Inez Deposit Bank; capital re- 
duced to $15,000. 

Lexington—First National Bank; J. W. 
Porter, Second Asst. Cashier. 

Louisa—First National Bank; P. H. 
Vaughan, Pres. in place of G. W. 
Gunnell, 

Paducah—First National Bank; Dow 
Wilcox, Asst. Cashier. 


LOUISIANA, 


Minden—Bank of Minden; F. H. Drake, 
Pres. in place of A. Goodwill, de- 
ceased; capital increased to $40,000. 
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Napoleonville— Bank of Assumption; 
Henry A. Munson, Pres., deceased. 
Shreveport—Louisiana Bank & Trust 
Co.; business transferred to Conti- 

nental Bank & Trust Co. 


MAINE, 


Augusta—Augusta Trust 
Haynes, Pres., deceased. 


Co.; 


MARYLAND. 


Hyattsville—First National Bank; Jack- 
son H. Ralston, Pres. in place of 
Francis H. Smith; E, Quincy Smith, 
Vice-Pres. in place of Jackson H. 
Ralston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Amesbury—Amesbury National Bank; 
Charles H. Kimball, Cashier in place 
of C. E. Adkins. 

Boston—E, C. Stanwood & Co.; 
C. Stanwood, deceased. 

Cambridge—Cambridge Savings Bank; 
Andrew S. Waitt, Vice-Pres., de- 
ceased. 

Peabody—Warren National Bank; Harry 
E. Walker, Pres. in place of Nathaniel 
Symonds, deceased. 

Wareham — Wareham Savings Bank; 
Peleg McFarlin, Pres., deceased, 


Eben 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit—Dime Savings Bank; 
increased to $500,000. 

Muskegon — Hackley National Bank; 
Thomas Hume, Pres. in place of 
Thomas Munroe; J. C. Ford, Vic2- 
Pres. in place of Thomas Hume, 

Saginaw—Savings Bank of East Sagi- 
naw; Otto Schupp, Vice-Pres. in place 
of August Schupp, deceased. 


capital 


MINNESOTA. 


Frazee—First National Bank; J. A. 
Nichols, Vice-Pres.; W. F. Just, Asst. 
Cashier, 


MISSOURI. 


Excelsior Springs—First National Bank; 
Clark S, Packard, Cashier in place of 
F. M. Kern; W. J. Craven, Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of Clark S, Packard. 

Memphis—Scotland County National 
Bank; E. Scofield, Vice-Pres, in place 
of R. M. Barnes; R. M. Barnes, Cash- 
ier in place of G. H. Lawton, Jr. 

Palmyra—First National Bank; no Pres- 
ident in place of R. L. Bowles, de- 
ceased. 

Springfield—Gibson Savings Bank; Mar- 
tin V. Lyndall, Pres, in place of S. R. 
Wright, resigned. 


NEBRASKA. 


Fremont—Fremont National Bank; Jul- 
jus Beckman, Vice-Pres. in place of 
J. T. May; E. Williams, Cashier in 
place of Julius Beckman, 
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Wilcox—First National Bank; O. H. 
Johnson, Cashier in ‘place of C. W. 
Price; L. Minkner, Asst. Cashier. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Flemington—Flemington National Bank; 
John Foran, Vice-Pres, 

Jersey City—Second National Bank; S. 
Ludlow, Jr., Pres. in place of Wm, 
Hogancamp. 

Rahway—Rahway Savings Instn.; Wm. 
C. Squier, Pres., deceased. 


NEW YORK. 


Dalton—Dalton Banking House; Cornel- 
jus D. Whitnack, Cashier, deceased. 
Kingston—First National Bank of 
Rondout; L. Beeres, Cashier in place 
of F, D. Dewey.—Rondout Savings 
Bank; Alvah H. Staples, Pres., de- 

ceased. 

Mineola—Nassau County Bank; Benja- 
min D. Hicks, Pres. deceased. 

New Rochelle—National City Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of S. B. West- 
ervelt. 

New York City— Fourteenth Strest 
Bank; Louis V. Ennis, Cashier in 
place of I. C. Gaylord.—Lincoln Trust 
Co.; Irving C. Gaylord, Fourth Vice- 
Pres.—Corn Exchange Bank; capital 
increased to $3,000,000. — Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings; William C. Sturges, 
Pres., deceased.— Bank of British 
North America; W. Lawson, Agent, 
retired.—Union Exchange Bank; David 
Wile, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Roslyn—Bank of Hempstead Harbor; 
Benjamin D. Hicks, Pres., deceased; 
also President Roslyn Savings Bank. 

Utica—Second National Bank; F. R. 
Winant, Cashier in place of D. A. 
Avery. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Hankinson—Citizens’ National Bank; E. 
Hunger, Pres. in place of F. B. Town- 
send; John Faissler, Vice-Pres. in 
place of F. V. Hunger; F. V. Hunger, 
Cashier in place of E. Hunger. 

Hope—First National Bank; S. J. Dans- 
kin, Vice-Pres. in place of E. D. Wal- 
lace; M. B. Cassell, Cashier in place 
of S. J. Danskin. 

Mayville—First National Bank; Geo. O. 
Stomner, Cashier in place of M. B. 
Cassell, 


OHIO. 


National Bank; A. R. 
in place of A. L. 


Butler—First 
Byrns, Cashier 
Byrns, 

Cleveland—Union National Bank; E. 
H, Cady, Asst. Cashier, resigned. 

Delphos—National Bank of Delphos; 8. 
D. Chambers, Vice-Pres. in place of 
F. H. Stallkamp. 

Fremont—First National Bank; John 
Fangboner, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Samuel Brinkerhoff, deceased. 
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Pomeroy—Pomeroy National Bank; John 
McQuigg, Pres. in place of P. B. Stan- 
bery; Hart Stanbery, Vice-Pres.; E. 
M. Nye, Cashier in place of John 
McQuigg. 

Toledo—Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Co.; 
E. H. Cady, Cashier. 

Wooster—Citizens’ National Bank; lL. 
E. Yocum, Pres. in place of W. D. 
Foss. 

Youngstown — Commercial National 
Bank; capital increased to $300,000. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Grand—Day County Bank; capital in- 
creased to $10,000; E. K. Thurmond, 
Pres.; S. Jackson, Vice-Pres.; J. P. 
Johnson, Cashier. 

Oklahoma—American National Bank; 
Frank P. Johnson, Pres. in place of J. 
H. Wheeler; Daniel W. Hogan, Cash- 
ier in place of Frank P. Johnson. 

Temple—Farmers’ National Bank; J. A. 
Williams, Pres. in place of J. C. Gip- 
son; M. L. Henderson, Vice-Pres. in 
place of T. N. Gay; T. N. Gay, Cash- 
ier in place of J. A. Williams; H. A. 
Crawford, Asst. Cashier. 


OREGON. 


Grants Pass—First National Bank of 
Southern Oregon; L, B. Hall, Pres. in 
place of R. A. Booth. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Clairton—Clairton National Bank; A. B. 
Ingenito, Vice-Pres. in place of W. W. 
Payne, 

Emporium—First National Bank; no 
President in place of B, W.\Green. 
Etna—First National Bank; Henry W. 

Ochse, Vice-Pres. 

Greencastle—First National Bank; John 
H. Hostetter, Vice-Pres. in place of 
T. J. Nili. 

Huntingdon—Union National Bank; J. 
F. Schock, Pres, in piace of K. A. 
Lovell. 

Mahonoy City—Union National Bank; 
Ira W. Barnes, Cashier in place of E. 
S. Reinhold. 

Marion Center—Marion Center National 
Bank; H. G. Work, Cashier in place 
of W. A, Wick. 

McKeesport—Joseph Roth & Son; Joseph 
Roth, deceased. 

Muncy—Citizens’ National Bank; Steph- 
en Soars, Pres. in place of Wm. J. 
McCarty, deceased. 

Philadelphia—Bank of North America; 
John H. Michener, Pres., deceased; 
also President Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation. 

Pittsburg—Farmers’ Deposit National 
Bank; capital increased to $6.000,000. 
—Fourth National Bank; J. T. Wac- 
hob, Cashier. 

South Fork—First National Bank, J. C. 
Stineman, Pres. in place of G. B. 


Stineman; B. W. Harding, Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of M. J. Carroll. 

Waynesburg—Farmers & Drovers’ Na- 
tional Bank; D. S. Walton, Pres. in 
place of E. M. Sayers; Harry L. 
George, Asst. Cashier. 

Winburne—Bituminous National Bank; 
H. H. Thompson, Vice-Pres, in place 
of O. L. Schoonover, deceased. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport—Union National Bank; Benja- 
min B. H. Sherman, Cashier, de- 
ceased, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Batesburg—First National Bank; Ira C. 
Carson, Cashier. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Sisseton—Citizens’ National Bank; A. J. 
Norby, Vice-Pres.; O. P. Rask, Cash- 
ier in place of A. J. Norby. 


TENNESSEE. 


Lobelville—Bank of Lobelville; capital 
increased to $15,000. 


TEXAS. 


Bryan—City National Bank; G, S. Par- 
ker, Pres. in place of Ed. Hall; Ed. S. 
Derden and W. E. Crenshaw, Asst. 
Cashiers. 

Center Point—First National Bank; W. 
D. C. Burney, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Alonzo Rees; Alonzo Rees, Cashier in 
place of G. P. McCorkle. 

Comanche—Farmers & Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; J. W. Cunningham, 
Pres. in place of A. J. Gray; N. Hol- 
man, Cashier in place of E. E. An- 
thony. 

Grapevine—Grapevine National Bank; 
J. T. Morehead, Cashier in place of 
V. M. Washam. 

Knox City—First National Bank; R. W. 
Warren, Pres. in place of J. L. Jones; 
E. C. Couch, Cashier in place of C. A. 
Benedict; W. B. Lee, Asst. Cashier in 
place of E. C, Couch. 

Lindale—First National Bank; Fred W. 
Stewart. Vice-Pres.; Scott Cawthon, 
Cashier in place of Fred W. Stewart. 

Lubbock—Citizens’ National Bank; K. 
Carter, Vice-Pres. in place of R. C. 
Burns; W. L. Baird, Cashier in place 
of R. B. ‘Tudor. 

Mesquite—First National Bank; R. S. 
Kimbrough, Cashier in place of Frank 
Ellis. 

Miles—Runnels County National Bank; 
no Vice-Pres, in place of A. E. Bailey. 

New Braunfels—Comal National Bank; 
Leon N. Walthall, Pres. in place of 
John Dowell; no Second Vice-Pres. in 
place of F. Heierman. 

Rockwall—Farmers’ National Bank; M. 
L. Halford, Pres. in place of W. H. 
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Grove; B. H. Wisdom, Cashier in place 
of Mark Wheeler. 

San Antonio—City National Bank; Geo. 
C. Saur, Pres. in place of M. Goggan; 
J. D. Anderson, Vice-Pres, in place of 
Geo. C. Saur; Aug. De Zavala, Cash- 
ier in place of J. D. Anderson; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of Aug. De 
Zavala, 

San Marcos—First National Bank; S. 
A. Perkins, Asst. Cashier. 

Sherman — Grayson County National 
Bank; C. N. Roberts, Vice-Pres.; G. 
P. McCorkle, Cashier in place of C. 
N. Roberts. 

Venus—Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank; C. PD. Donaho, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Walter Barnes. 

Vernon—Waggoner National Bank; C. 
E. Basham, Cashier in place of E. P. 
Hicks. 


UTAH. 


Salt Lake City—Zion Savings Bank & 
Trust Co.; Geo. M. Cannon, Cashier, 
resigned. 


VERMONT 


St. Albans—Franklin Co. Savings Bank 
& Trust Co.; Aaron Wesson, Treas. in 
place of E. D. Worthen. 

Winooski—Winooski Savings Bank; S&S. 
H, Weston, Pres., deceased. 


VIRGINIA. 


Purcellville—Purcellville Nationai Bank; 
C. L. Robey, Cashier in place of T. M. 
Fry. 


WASHINGTON 


Odessa—German-American Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $75,000. 

Pullman—First National Bank; E. S. 
Burgan, Pres. in place of Levi An- 
keny; Thomas H,. Brewer, Vice-Pres. 
in place of Gay Lombard; Charles A. 
Brower, Cashier in place of F. T. 
Greer. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Clendenin—First National Bank; D. E. 
Stump, Cashier in place of P. W. Os- 
borne. 

Gary—Gary National 
Lockwood, Cashier. 


WISCONSIN. 


Antigo—First National Bank; W. B. 
McArthur, Cashier in place of H. G. 
Hambright. 

Burlington—Bank of Burlington; G. A. 
Uebele, Cashier. 

Superior—Union Commercial & Savings 
Bank; capital increased to $30,000. 
Watertown-—Wisconsin National Bank; 
H. Mulberger, Cashier in place of W. 

P. Brown. 


Bank; M. M. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ILLINOIS. 


Kinmundy—Haymond State Bank. 
Raritan—Exchange Bank. 
St. Anne—Bank of St. Anne. 


KANSAS. 
Sedan—People’s National Bank. 
MISSOURI. 


Butler—Bates National Bank; in hands 
of Receiver, September 20. 
Seneca—First National Bank; 
tary liquidation, August 31. 


in volun- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia—Real Estate Trust Co. 


TEXAS. 


Belton—Farmers’ State Bank; 
tary liquidation, 


in volun- 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Fayetteville National 
liquidation, Sep- 


Fayetteville — 
Bank; in voluntary 
tember 15. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Suppty or Money 1n THE Unirep Startes.—The total stock of money 
in the country was increased $37,000,000 in September, $32,000,000 be- 
ing in gold, $1,250,000 in fractional silver coin and $4,000,000 in 


national bank notes. 





July 1, 1906. | Aug. 1, 1906. 


Gold coin and bullion 
Silver dollars 
Subsidiary silver 
United States notes. 


561.112, 360 | 561,481,045 


ose 90.856 |$1,495,606,494 07,503,940 |$1,539,840,778 
250,855 8,250, 568,250,855 | "568,250, 


Seyt. 1, 1906.| Oct. 1, 1906. 





5 
120,056,795 
346,681,016 
573, 903, 108 


118,808,475 | 
346. 681, 1016 | 346,681,016 | 
589,852,308 | 





'$3,069, 884, 640 {$8.089, 821, 881 $3,111,096,498 | $3,148,732,552 








